



Hello! 


Nads and Noddies 


Attending the Washington Convention 


GREETINGS 


Our relations with you have been very cordial. 


As one of the two existing official organs we ask 
you for the continued loyal support many of you 
have given us in the past. 


REMEMBER 


We pay your dues so long as you remain a sub- 
scriber. 


The Silent Worker 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Arthur L. Roberts, ex-teacher and editor. President of the National Association of the Deaf that meets in 

Convention at Washington , D. C., August 9 — 14, 1926. 






.7 vievc of the inside of the Buckhorn Curio Store. An idea of the enormous amount of mounted heads, etc., can he gathered 
from this picture ’which represents about one-fourth of the total number. 


\ THE March issue of the Silent Worker, 
I gave a write-up of Mr. Joel DeWitt Loftin, 
and of his success, in his chosen line of work. 
Since writing the article, Mr. Loftin, has 
purchased a half interest in the Tire Repair 
Shop where he has been foreman, and his partner, who 
is another deal man, are now running the place them- 
selves and will handle the regular Goodyear line of 
new tires, as well as repair and sell used tires. The 
shop is at present paying expenses, and with a little more 
advertising and warmer weather, the two deaf owners 
expect to make the shop pay for itself and give them a 
neat profit besides. 


in this State, the\ should by all means visit this wonderful 
place, which is probably the only one of its kind in the 
world. 

TEXAS A PARADISE 

By the author oj "licit m Texas," two years after the drought was broken. 

The Lord said he wished to show 
To His erring children here below 
That He had plenty in His store 
For those who knocked at Heaven’s door. 

And hence would give to some bright land 
Samples of blessings from His right hand, 

And if you think there’s cause to doubt it, 

Just listen to how God reasoned about it. 



Sometime a year ago, I wrote an article about San 
Antonio, but neglected at the time to mention “THE 
BUCKHORN CURIO STORE,” which was formerlv 
known as the Buckhorn saloon. The subjoined article with 
pictures i- descriptive of the place, and if any of the North- 
east or Western deaf folks ever come this way on their 
vacatons, or if the N. F. S. D. or the N. A. D. ever meets 


These gifts 1 can’t give to the States in the East, 
The weather’s too damp for both men and beast. 
And the Northern States I consider together, 

I made a mistake when I put up their weather. 

For in blizzards and cyclones, tornadoes and cold. 
No one can enjoy good gifts, 1 am told. 

Tis too cold, hence westward I shall go, 

To the land where the fig and orange tree grow. 
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For here it -is true is a beautiful land 
But then there's fogs, the dust and the sand ; 

And those who enjoy these gifts as they must 
Can’t do it in ttie sand and the tog- an.l the dust. 

And nights most delightful, fanned by the breeze 
Ten months in the year the most oeautirul flowers; 
And nights most delightful, fanned by the breeze 
That comes sweeping across her from over the seas; 

At last reaching Texas, a State of some size. 

He decided to give her His capiral prize; 

And Italy’s skies with our own won’t compare; 

He dispersed His blessing all over the land. 

And Italy’s skies with our own won’t compare; 

Nor is her land more fertile nor ladies more fair; 

And th ; grasses that grow on the ranges of ours 
Are kept beautifully green by the sweet summer 
showers. 

And, as we know, to enjoy our wealth. 

We must first secure the blessings of health; 

Thence we declare to the sick in each clime 

That health you can have, if you come here in time. 

And now to our friends in the East, North and West, 
We want you to come here and with us be blest. 

For God never intended that we all alone 

Should enjoy all these blessings that tie has bestown. 



Those of the human race who believe in evolution, 
have here a beautiful picture of their antecedants , 
but I a m one of those who believe in the Bible, and 
Christ, so this fellow is no relation of mine, and as far 
as he goes, I hope he stays in San Antonio, and never 
strolls up-state, for stuffed, or alive, I would hate to 
meet Monsieur on a dark street at any time. 

THE FAMOUS BUCK HORN 

San Antonio, Texas, in 1881, was wild and wolly, 
having just been entered by the railroad, therefore being a 
gathering point for vast herds of cattle from the prairies to 
the south and the hill country to the north, being situated 
on the famous Balcones Fault, so well known to the oil 


industry and geogolists as i: terminates the prairies from 
the Gulf of Mexico and starts the Edwards Plateau and 
staked Plains which extend to the Rock e;. 



A collection of various kinds of horns, which are upon 
the walls of the Buckhorn. 

San Antonio is the Spanish word for St. Anthony, hav- 
ing been settled b> Spanish Monks called Franciscan Fri- 
ars about the year 1690, and until this day with its thick 
walled adobes and waving palms and semi-tropical cli- 
mate, carries the atmoiphere of Spain and Mexico. 

The old Spanish Missions were shrines of worship for 
the settlers and converted Indians, also forts with mili- 
tary protection against hostile tribes. 

San An onio, having been settled by colonists and sol- 
diers from Spain, continued for over two hundred years to 
be a military town, and today is the leading army and 
flying centre. 

Back to the little cow town of 1881, we find an en- 
ergetic young man, a native Texan, born within a stone’s 
throw of the historic Alamo, working behind the bar of 



Another collection of horns. The centra I mounted head 
representing the head of a Texas longhorn steer. This 
set of horns measures a foot or more than the largest 
pair in the world, while not as big around. This type of 
T exas longhorn steer is rarely seen any more 


the Southern Hotel on Main Plaza, the headquarters of 
the cow men of those days. 

Being a hunter and lover of out-doors his fancv turned 
to horns and tronhies of the surrounding country. This 
gathering of deer heads, one by one along with the horns 
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of the Texas long-horn cattle, gradually developed into 
quite a collection, and in 1887 this young man, — Albert 
Friedrich, opened a place of his own and decorated the 
walls with horns and heads and named it the Buckhorn 
Saloon. 

Before Prohibition, insurance companies listed saloon 
business as one of the most hazardous of occupations, and 
it was such, for while the saloon man was public spirited, 
big hearted and everybody’s friend, he was often the object 



This beautiful picture of a deer in its native habitation, 
is constructed entirely of rattles taken from Texas rattle- 
snakes, and represents enough rattlesnake poison to kill 
off the entire membership of the A 7 . F. S. D., and the N. A. 
D., and several state associations at one time, and still 
have enough power left to ruin a lot af hearing folks. 

of abuse and occasionally the target of a quick draw, all 
for having refused to sell some man a drink, who had just 
staggered into the place. 

By abstaining almost entirely from liquor, attending 
strictly to business day and night, year after year, and 
always being alert, and promptly subduing any trouble 
that was like'y to start, Mr. Friedrich is happv to say 
that there was never a killing in the Buckhorn saloon. 

Due to the fast growing collection of horns, the Buck- 
horn became a show place of the city and due to the peace 
and quiet maintained therein, gained a peculiar reputation, 
and tha‘ was, a saloon that was entered by ladies and 
frequently patronized bv them out of curiosity, and thou- 
sands of lady tourists have entered the barroom, put 
their foot on the brass rail and taken a drink with their 
husbands, thereby enjoying a novelty never before present- 
ed the fair sex. 

The w alls and ceiling of the Buckhorn saloon were 
covered almost solid with horns and mounted heads from 
all parts of the world and is no doubt the greatest private 
collection of its nature in the world, comprising specimens 
of almost every horned animal known. The walls from 
the floor to a height of about five feet are decorated in a 
most unique manner, and that is they are covered bv pic- 
tures under glass, made from the rattles of the Texas 
diamond-back rattle-snake. The idea of this unique dis- 
play of ranles originated w'th Mr. Friedrich and the work 
of arranging them so artistically represents the efforts and 
patience of his wife, Mrs. Albert Friedrich. 

1 his displav of rattles would naturally indicate that 
Texas was infested with snakes, but such is not the case, 
for the collection is the gathering of years from all over 
this broad state of Texas, the largest state in the Union 
and larger than the German Empire. 


It is an old custom with Texans, after killing a rattler, 
to twist off the rattles and pocket them, so in this manner 
the rattles were gathered, and bought, a few at a time, by 
Mr. Friedrich. 

Phis odd display represents the rattles of about thirty- 
two thousand snakes and stands as a silent tribute to the 
pioneers who braved the hidden death. 

The largest specimen in the collection are the horns 
of an Irish Elk, an animal that has been extinct for many 
thousands of years. The rarietv of this specimen is 
e- pressed by the fact that there are only about two in 
America, and but a very limited number in the entire 
world, in fact so scare that Mr. Friedrich was over thirty- 
four years in obtaining this specimen, which measures nine 
feet and one inch from tip to tip. 

Texas is represented by many deer heads, among them 
be.’ng a freak deer head having seventy points and is con- 
sidered the finest deer head in the world. 

An old-time Texas long-horn steer attracts much 
attention, due to the length of the horns, being eight feet, 
one and three-eighths inches tip to tip straight across. 

The most massive or largest steer horns in the collection 
are of an African steer, measuring seven feet nine inches 
tip to tip and twenty-one inches around the base of the 
horns. 

Several doe heads, a giraffe head and neck, rhinoscerous 
heads of the two-horned variety, walrus head with its 
i\ory tusks and a full mounted gorilla five and a half 
feet tall are all outstanding features of this collection 
which totals up around six thousand specimens. 

Several years ago Mr. Friedrich converted the Buck- 
horn saloon into an ice cream parlor and curio store, the 
reason for the ice cream being the 18th Amendment, but 
the curio store was forced upon him by the constant 
demand of tourists and visitors wanting to purchase 
souvenirs of this renowned place, so the Buckhorn now 
contains a most complete line of curios and novelties 
from many foreign countries, but features mainly goods 
from Mexico, the reason being the nearness to the Rio 
Grande or the Mexican Border, therefore the vari- 



T he largest pair of mounted horns in the world measuring 
seven feet from tip to tip. Take it from me, boys, I would 
rather be on the outside of a corral looking in than on 
the inside, with one of these fellows. 

colored zarapes or Mexican blankets, the well known 
Mexican drawn-work, panels of delicate shaded bird- 
feather work and hand decorated pottery, all lend to 
the local atmosphere and are upheld by the same old 
Buckhorn standard of first class goods and popular 
prices. 

I* rom 1881, Mr. Albert Friedrich nursed his hobby of 
horns, and this rare collection now stands as a reward for 
the many years of perseverence and hard work, so his 
hobby is still HORNS. 

Mr. Friedrich also has the rattles of thirty-two thou- 
sand rattlesnakes gathered by the fence riders, cow punch- 
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ers and settlers years ago, but which are quite scarce 
now, forming a display equally as interesting and unique 
as the collection of horns. 

’Many thousands of the rattles are fashioned into signs 
and pictures in glass covered frames which form the wain- 
scoting of the famous uckhorn. This unique display 
is the original idea of Mr. F riedrich and represents count- 
less days of artistic and patient work of his wife, Mrs. 
Albert Friedrich. 

Among the designs represented are the cross guns of 
the U. S. Army, wings of the aviation corp., the Mexi- 
can national emblem, showing the eagle with snake in 


beak perched on cactus, also the picture of a deer, life size, 
and two Indian heads and many other designs all made 
entirely of the snake rattles. 

A vague idea of the enormous amount of snakes that 
were killed and contributed their rattles for this unique 
display can be imagined by striking an average of four 
feet per snake which, if placed end to end, would reach 
over twenty-four miles, also at an average of three and a 
half pounds per snakes they would total fifty-six tons or 
tlie capacity of three large box cars. 

This display is unequaled anywhere in the world and is 
the cause of much comment. 


□ 

Windy City Ob servations 

By THOMAS O. GRAY 


HE year 1926 has awakened much interest 
in that it brings the great convention of our 
National Association of the Deaf. Those 
living in the City of Washington, D. C., are 
straining every tension of their mental intel- 
lect in an effort to surpass all previous conventions. It 
is not the beauty nor the grandeur of the city that should 
be undertaken to impress the far and the near to get 
them to attend. Those who have set their heart on being 
there certainly show that they have something else on 
their mind. Beauty is not only skin deep, but taking out 
a little rouge to doll up some of the advertising in behalf 
of the Capitol City is in no way- a distasteful act. 

The City' of Washington in the District of Columbia 
has long held its own as “The City Beautiful,” but not all 
of those who are deaf have any inkling as to the real 
purpose of the convention. It comes to many 7 that it is 
only a gathering of the deaf living throughout the Ameri- 
can continent to a feasting picnic, because their attitude is 
one of nonchalance towards the fundamentals of the 
organization. Instead of keeping in step with its progress 
they emerge from a sound sleep lasting at least three y r ears 
just in time to attend the next convention. This with the 



A gathering of friends of Mr. Oscar J. M. Thomas at 
his home, Round Lake , HI. 


assertion they are going solidly for the purpose of "seeing 
the sights.” Be it understood that this includes an avoid- 
ance of the financial obligations that the N. A. D. has to 
shoulder. Attending a convention of this honorable 


body ought to be attended with more that a passing in- 
terest. 

We owe much of our ability to succeed in any line of 
industry, in business, or in agricultural pursuits to the 
work of the National Association of the Deaf. Yet, 



On the railing at Round Lake. Left to right — Mrs. O 
Neil; Mrs. Meagher; Mrs. McCann; Mrs. Zollinger; 
Mrs. Thomas 


considering the great help it has given us, many do not 
think enough of its existence to contribute their just 
obligations. It is an honor for us to take every interest 
in its progress, including all of its problems brought to 
the attention of members on the floor of the convention 
hall. Were it so, there is no question the organization 
would soon become so strong financially that state solor.s 
and Barons of industry would pay it homage. 

The proper course in organizing the deaf is one of the 
great questions that should be thrashed out in the coming 
convention, together with the judging of the fifty-cent 
yearly dues. This later question has not been given 
any attention since the organization was founded, despite 
the fact wages and cost of living have leaped forward to 
an amazing proportion. This remedy — a proportional 
increase equal to the organization’s needs — should be 
'acted on without delay. It is not necessary to create a 
half dozen jobs should these questions carry. A directing 
head supported by a well qualified assistant as a counselor 
would be sufficient for the present needs, and. as the 
growth expands, additions to the force could be made 
without the slightest suspicion of the organization taking 
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That did not prevent them from continuing their march 
to equality with their male sex. They have entered 
men’s occupation, competed with him for the sake of free- 
dom from domesticated drudgery. Now rve find them 
in most every shop where the males formerly was king 
supreme. The barber shops have taken up catering to 
them to the disgust of the males, who seem to consider 
themselves up a tree. The howl from feminine strap 
hangers that the men have lost all the chivalry of yesterday 
does not get any sympathy, because the women have been 
taught that they wish to indulge in the hardships of 
manual labor they cannot expect the men to continue to 
treat them with unusual courtesy. Only the true 
chivalry existed when the feminine population were con- 
sidered queens in the household. In refusing to remain 
there they must expect to be treated otherwise and to 
stand all the hardships accompanying the change. Still 
they never seem to be satisfied. Now comes the thought 
of having powder puffs, rouge and lipsticks laying upon 
the desk of the president of the N. A. D. The “Dixie” 
writer in the Journal comes forward with a suggestion 
that a woman for the presidency of the Nad is not a 
bad idea. Good Lord, can one expect the men to give 
up everything masculine? No matter how well a woman 
can handle the reins they, in the writer’s opinion, are not 
as strong willed as their more determined companions. 
A little flattery, a bouquet of American beauties and a 
spoonful of pettish praise will melt their hearts like a 
mid-summer sun flashed on a pound of butter. Taking 
advantage of this politicians would always be able to get 
the upper hand. The presidency should remain in mas- 
culine hands but the remaining offices could be creditably 
filled by a woman. 

Molly can spin, 

Dolly can bake 

And Polly has all the butter to make — 

That is not bad 

But can Nannie run the Nad? 


The Radio world has invented a most pleasing instru- 
ment which no doubt will prove a decided blessing to the 
deaf. Whether it is as reliable as press reports tend to 
construe is not known except by those who have tried it. 
The Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis claims 
it has been able to communicate vowel sounds to the deaf 
through the aid of a vibrating diaphragm fitted across the 
larger end of an ordinary megaphone. And, besides the 
deaf are enabled to follow notes of music from a piano 
with closed eyes. This article was given broad publicity 
in the March issue of Popular Mechanics and reproduced 
in the March 6th issue of the Literary Digest. All over 
the country they are telling the people of “wonderful” 
inventions that will assist them in recovering their hear- 
ing. To me these reports seem exaggerated for they are 
based on what the deaf know to be only the sense of touch. 
It seems that the wizards of electricity have just got at 
the bottom of the secret of our ability to detect sound by 
the vibrations carried along and are trying to capitalize 
into making the deaf world believe their hearing may be 
actuallv benefitted. With the sense of touch the deaf 
have been able to hold their own in many dangerous oc- 
cupations, and to be led to believe all this, would do us 
more harm that good. Science has tried to solve many 
perplexing problems but with a fair degree of success. 
But broadcasting what they believe to be a great dis- 
covery before they have actuallv demonstrated its feasi- 
bility is erroneous. I do not believe their efforts will 


meet with success except in the younger generation. To 
me it seems to be the barking of the press yeller dogs. 
Less than ten years ago the writer went to a specialist 
and laid out before him the circumstances surrounding 
the “cause and effect” of his deafness. Knowing him to 
have had a world-wide reputation in treating various 
forms of ear troubles, I took up the subject of electricity 
by means of the aid of the electrophone, and induced 
him to try treating the auditory nerves with electricity. 
He agreed with me that my ears were just as good as 
those of a normal hearing person with the exception the 
nerves carrying the sound to the brain were dormant. 
In treating me he had me call twice a week and through 
an attachment connected with a high voltage wire, a 
transmitter, I believe, had a charge as high as 60 volts 
shot through the auditory nerves with the hope of 
awakening life into them. This was continued for three 
months but no action came from it. Then comes along 
the bloke who finds fault with everything scientifically 
created for the aid of the deaf with a warning against 
further treatments. He insisted to try treating the audi- 
tory nerve that way would cause putrefaction of the 
bones — hammer, anvial and stirrup. Science has tried 
its best to discover something that will gladden the 
hearts of 80,000 deaf-mutes throughout the country, 
but in most cases they awaken to find the same old crow 
roosting upon the foot of the bed. 


Considerable criticism, in the form of a “wrench 
thown in the transmission,” has appeared in the Journal 
of March 25 from the pen of the Rocky mountain sharp- 
shooter, Mr. Veditz. He attacks the work of the publicity 
committee in Washington working for the good of the 
NAD convention. In a three-column article lambasting 
the organization and the Reverend Pulver the whole 
“Damn” family is given much publicity. While I am 
inclined to agree with him in his views about “picayune 
politics,” referred to in deciding the selection of a conven- 
tion city, I am not in accord with his idea of a consolida- 
tion of the two — Frat and Nad — bodies. I stated long 
ago that the Nad should steer clear of entangling alli- 
ances. What good can come with the Nad if it allows 
itself to be absorbed into an organization whose only 
hobby is preaching calamity insurance. Is this an at- 
tempt to choke the life out of the association founded 
for the sole purpose of protecting the welfare of the deaf 
from discriminating laws? It’s a ridiculous undertaking to 
try and induce the trvo organizations to jointly hold their 
conventions at the same city, at the same time. The 
Nad has a strict business of its own and what does it know 
about insurance? I ask is this gentleman trying to in- 
timate Mussolini with a wish to become dictator over 
all organizations of the deaf? The Nfsd has succeeded 
because it was fortunate to get the support it takes to 
form one powerful organization, while the Nad did not 
get enough help because the deaf could not be convinced 
that they orve much of their ability to secure employment 
to the work of the association. The truth is, the exis- 
tence of the Nfsd can be definitely traced to the work of 
the Nad. Were it not for the ability of the deaf to 
earn money to pay their insurance, there would be no 
such organization as the Nfsd. Why? Because without 
the monev to support it it could not exist. The Nad is 
Bound to be recognized yet, for when the stabilization of 
the motor industry begins the deaf drivers will find their 
chances of securing licenses endangered. Will they sup- 
port the Nad then? You can bet your darn hide they 
will ; but, until they have realized their danger, as well 
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on a political aspect. The association should never permit 
any political promotive propositions to enter into its 
functioning. This germ has secured a foothold in many 
an organization only to prove it was their deadliest foe. 
Steering clear of these derelicts derives much benefit in 
that the organization is enabled to function with clean 
hands. 

It can be said, in the event support will not be forth- 
coming, that those who have in years gone by sacrificed 
their time and money to defend the deaf against the 
passage of unjust laws will cease their work and what 
time they gave unfalteringly to the cause of the deaf 
will be transferred to their own interests in order that 
their work may be productive. A great many have signi- 
fied a desire to transfer their attention to other organi- 
zations, especially the state associations, in the event an 
increase of dues fails to pass. 

As Mr. Sweeney suggests, “Perhaps psychology can 
furnish an explanation.” No doubt he is right because 
most everybody has gone nutty over the science of mental 
philosophy. The reason the deaf have not been convinced 
of the feasibility of concentrating their support towards 
a national association is because they have been able to 
resist whatever influence the opposition could offer. 
Suppose one would deny the power of any other person 
over him, he would most certainly become stronger and 
more positive of his own immunity. On the average, the 
deaf are lacking in intellect and therefore more or less 
yielding to the spiritual or mental influence of other 
persons. The more courage one has in his convictions 
the less liable will he be convinced of the other’s schemes. 
Therefore, it remains for the deaf of the country to be 
convinced that the National Association of the Deaf 
has the right idea for their protection against unjust 
legislation. 

Long ago, dating from the medieval age, women have 
began to feel their way into men’s environment. Ever 
since they seem to creep up farther and farther into the 
dominions men considered their rights. To get rid of them 
men invented the saloon so he could have a little privacy. 





On to Washington. Left to right — C. C. Cochran, Mr*. 
McGann, Mrs. O’Neil and Mr. McGann 


as those in other occupations, the deaf will not understand 
"hat organizing means. It will be to the advantage of 
the Nad, the committee at Washington, including the 
Reverend Pulver, to remember that Farragut said — 
Dam the torpedoes ; go ahead 


The Pas-A-Pas Club’s Literary Society has succeeded 
putting some of the best talent on its program for the 


J ea son of 1926. On March 27. the grizzled found er 


of the club, C. C Codman, gave an interesting talk on 
“The Convention City.” The writer attended and 
what struck him most was the great respect former pupils 
and graduates have for their Alma Mater, Kendall 
Green. Mr. Codman was followed by Jay Cook Howard, 
of Duluth, Minn., who spoke of his days at college, re- 
marking once of a trip up to the top of the Washington 
monument in company with a pretty maiden where he 
was rewarded with a big savory “tulip.” Dr. G. T. 
Dougherty whose work with the Inland Steel Co., as 



A picnic party at Round Lake, III. 


chemist, is known far and near, gave a short address, as 
well as Gilbert O. Erickson, Pas’ secretary, who told of 
the inner workings of the U. S. Treasury, he having been 
a former employee of that department. The combined 
efforts of all these speakers to boost the City of Washing- 
ton in the eyes of the “Never Been There” met with 
much success. The meeting wound up with a graceful 
rendering of the “Star Spangled Banner” in the sign 
language by the smiling Airs. Anna McGann who has 
set her heart on seeing Washington. 



James Den-itt, in the employ of The Pike Glass, Studios, 
Rochester, N. Y., twenty years, was highly spoken of in the 
last issue by Wm. J. Pike, his employer, as “one of the 
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ANGELENOGRAMS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


HAT disposition to make of old pictures, rare 
hooks relating to the deaf and other relics is 
a problem that no doubt often confronts chil- 
dren of deaf parents after the parents have 
passed away. Naturally the children do not 
feel the same sentiment and attachment for the relics 
which the parents had. The Los Angeles Silent Club re- 
ceived a surprise for the members on the evening of April 
1 7 th, when the curtains on the stage were drawn aside and 
there were displayed two large portraits, one on each side 
of a white marble bust of Laura Bridgeman, the famous 
deaf-blind woman of the last century. The portraits 
were of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and his son the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet. They were a gift to the club of Mrs. 
Grace D. Emery Coombs, daughter of the late Prof. 
Philip A. Emery, M. A., D. D., founder of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf and of the Chicago Day Schools for 
the Deaf. Mrs. Coombs -who was herself a teacher of the 
deaf, now lives at Inglewood, near Los Angeles. The 
presentation speech was made by Mr. W. H. Rothert, to 
whom Mrs. Coombs had given the portraits and bust for 
the future club-house of this club. Mr. Rothert said that 
M rs. Coombs had related that her father had highly 
prized them and always had them in his living-room. As 
the L. A. S. C. expects eventually to have a club-house 
Mrs. Coombs thought it would be the place where they 
would receive due appreciation. Mr. Albert Ballin then 
made a fine address, dwelling briefly on the three subjects, 
one of whom the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, of New 
York City, he had considered an intimate friend. Laura 
Bridgman he said was one of the first known cases of a 
deaf-blind person being educated. He said that she did 
not have the advantages and financial backing which have 
helped Helen Keller in acquiring her unusual intellectual 
attainments. He mentioned celebrated people who were 
interested in Laura, among them was Charles Dickens 
who visited her and mentioned her in his book “American 
Notes.” 

Mrs. Norman V. Lewis then made a few remarks, and 
it proved that she knew something of the early history 
of the portrait of the founder of the Hartford School. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. She said it was originally 
the property of the Gallaudet Society, founded in Chicago 
about 50 years ago by Prof. Emery, and was the work of 
a Michigan artist Mr. Kerr. She was a member of said 
society and well remembered the portrait, which is an ex- 
cellent crayon likeness. Strange that she should see it 
again at the end of its travels here in Los Angeles! 

We have not much data at hand regarding Prof. Em- 
ery’s career, but «e have been presented with two of his 
books, “Crying Evils of the Deaf-Mute World,” pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1904. He was also the author of 
other books and pamphlets; “Day Schools for the Deaf,” 
First Lessons in Arithmetic for the Deaf,” “Science and 
Religion,” “Landscapes of History,” “Inner Life Night 
Thoughts,” and “The Order of Creation.” 

❖ ❖ 

Mrs. W. F. Schneider, Chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee of the L. A. S. C., plans an appropriate program 
for May 8th, a “Mother’s Day” program, as that day will 
be observed on May 9th. The significance of the day 
will be shown in an address and recitations and a moving 
picture featuring a “Mother Storv,” and red and white 


mother and white for a dead mother. Mother’s Day is 
of comparatively recent origin, not yet universally under- 
stood and observed, and a few people have not yet grasped 
the distinction in the wearing of the red and white carna- 
tions. 

Since its organization the Los Angeles Silent Club has 
held no meetings on the first Saturday night of the month, 
as that is the night on which Los Angeles Division No. 
27, N. F. S. I)., holds its meetings. Recently it was an- 
nounced that if a majority favor it, the hall would be 
rented for that night for the benefit of the ladies and non- 
frat members. That night there was not a quorum pres- 
ent and as the matter can not be long delayed, a petition 
is being circulated and has already been signed by many 
who favor the move; so it seems probable that the hall 
will be secured for the extra night. We mean Alhambra 
Hall, in the I raternal Brotherhood Building near the cor- 
ner of Figueroa and West Ninth Streets. 

Los Angeles Division No. 27 does not do much in the 
way of giving entertainments altho they had a very suc- 
cessful masquerade on February 20, of which Frederick 
Curtis was chairman. They have announced their plans 
for their annual Fraternival, held each year over the 
Labor Day holidays, this year falling on September 4, 5 
and 6. An elaborate affair is planned, one feature of 
which will be the selection of a Queen, which will be a 
state-wide contest, with entries from each country'. An 
entry fee of $2.50 is required for each candidate, and in- 
cludes 1 ,000 votes. In succeeding votes a rate of one cent 
per vote will prevail. A Mask Ball and Mardi Gras will 
be held on Saturday, September 4th, a picnic on the 6th 
and plans for the entervening Sunday have not been com- 
pleted. 

❖ * 5 * 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. Terry and their sons 
Howard and Victor sailed on April 12 on the steamship 
Manchuria, going via the Panama Canal to New York 
City, the trip taking about 16 days. Before their depar- 
ture they received many farewell honors in the shape of 
dinners, parties and luncheons. After two days in New 
5 ork City', just enough to get a taste of terra firma again, 
they set sail on May 1st for England. They will visjt 
other European countries and expect to be gone about six 
months. Mr. 1 errv sent out a poem to his friends en- 
titled “Good-bye” and we quote the last two of the three 
verses : 

"There are scenes that thrilled my spirit in the glow- 
ing days of youth, 

1 here are spots great souls made holy where they died to 
give us truth; 

1 here are crumbling ruins hoary that were shelters long 
ago, 

I here are fields once red with slaughter on a kingdom’s 
overthrow , 

And I'll pass among them, glowing , in fulfilment of my 
dream, 

IT ith a spirit keyed to meet them, as they were and as 
they seem, 

And I’ll pluck the dewy flowers as my footsteps wander 
through. 

And there stand these wrecks of ages to remind me as I 
for you. 

I have seen the hopes of boyhood go to ruin with tin 
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1 have felt my bosom surging with the overflow of tears; 

I have seen the soul of courage striving in the face of 
doom. 

Till my own weak steps were strengthened and a light 
burst through the gloom; 

And there stand these wrecks of ages to remind me as I 
gaze. 

That the spirit of the ruin lives to brighten coming days; 

And I’ll soon be sailing westward , with this lesson, o’er 
the blue, 

And a heart renewed of courage, and o’ erflowing, love, 
for you.” 


The Iowa-Nebraska Association of the Deaf of South- 
ern California had their annual Spring picnic in South 
Park, Los Angeles, on April 11th. The President, Harry 
Whalen, and the Sec’y-Treasurer, Mrs. I. Wittwer gave 
their reports. Mr. J. Orrie Harris then gave an address 
telling of the scope and growth of the hearing “Iowa As- 
sociation of Southern California.” The first picnic of 
said society was held on Raymond Hill, Pasadena, on Jan- 
uary 18, 1900, with an attendance of 3000; the last pic- 
nic on February 22, 1926, brought over 80,000 ex-Iowans 
to Lincoln Park, Los Angeles. He also recounted some 
interesting bits of Iowa history. Mrs. Harry Bryan gave 
a very effective humorous recitation of the way things 
grow in the state “Where the Tall Corn Grows.” The 
“Corn-Husker” on the program didn’t turn up so the elec- 
tion of officers was in order and resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Augusta K. Barrett; Vice-President, Mr. 
Richard Bingham; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
Bryan. They will have another picnic in August, perhaps 
at some park outside of Los Angeles. 

A friend who has an eye for any caption with the word 
“deaf” in the daily papers hands us three clippings. One, 
a dispatch from Winnipeg, Canada, tells of a young deaf 
woman 25 years of age who “heard for the first time 
with radio phones,” when listening to a Radio program. 
“When she put down the head phones her mother spoke- 
to her. Miss H. at once turned in response and nodded 


to her mother. She also responded with a sound very 
closely approaching “Mother.” 

Nearly all deaf persons can distinguish vibrations when 
using the head phones, but that is not going to help us any 
if we cannot distinguish words, and items like the above 
foster a wrong impression among the hearing public. 

An unusual cause for divorce was revealed in a Los 
Angeles court when Judge Gates granted a divorce to 
Mrs. Ida H. Shelden from John L. Shelden. The wo- 
man testified that her husband refused to work, and that 
she discovered he made a living by posing as deaf and 
dumb and seeking alms on the street, and also charged 
cruelty. “Mrs. Shelden told the court she once found a 
card in her husband’s pocket which led her to believe} he 
was posing as a deaf-mute, but the first time she really 
verified her suspicions was when she was walking on a San 
Franciso street with the family dog. 

The dog, she declared, suddenly gave a yelp of delight 
and rushed up to a bearded beggar, apparently deaf and 
dumb, sitting by the sidewalk. She went to call the dog 
off and on close inspection, recognized her husband by his 
eyes. She jerked the false beard from his face. A crowd 
gathered, and on telling her story and showing the faJse 
whiskers, the husband was arrested.” This is something 
of a variation of the usual impostor story, and like most, 
of them mere arrest did not cure the offender. 

The third item has the heading: “Congress asked to 
pension trio of deaf sisters.” It is a dispatch from North 
Easton. Mass., and tells of the “three Conlon sisters” deaf 
since childhood, when all three went through the ravages 
of scarlet fever. Their father was the late'Patrick Cori- 
lon, a Civil War veteran. The sisters are, respectively, 
68, 67, and 64 years of age and are dependent upon the 
hearing sister. Miss Margaret, 72, who ekes out an exist- 
ence for them and for herself by working in shoe factories 
by day and sewing by night. It was stated that a petition 
for a pension had been introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor Butler asking $30 a month for each of the three. 
Wonder if any of our Massachusetts friends can tell us 
whether the petition was granted, as from the unusual 
circumstances it seems one that deserved aid from the 
Government. 



Harriet F. Sparling, of Denver, Colorado, one 
of the prettiest girls of the deaf in Denver 


A Snowbird with web feet Snap-shot in Mani- 
toba, Canada, of course. 
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A BATCH OF BANALITIES 

By JAMES F. BRADY 


By Their Signs Ye Shall Know Them 

RAG-MAN’S dog and a millionaire’s dog 
meet and begin to go through preliminaries 
that seem to be general with canines: bodies 
erect, suspicious, face-to-face sniffing, 
round and round maneuvring, more sniffing, 
dropping of hostility, wagging of tails. They are 
getting acquainted. The next time the breezes waft 
the smell of a rag shop the millionaire’s dog kyi’s to the 
spot where his acquaintance happens to be. They sniff 
once more and the millionaire’s dog says: “How are you, 
Rag-man’s Aroma?” The other replies: “All right, 
Lice medicine.” They know each other by smells. 

A youngster meeting another for the first time is 
shy, but gradually they become thick. One takes out 
of his pocket an assortment that is the prize possession 
of all boys. A broken knife, a nail, a cigar stump, a 
small looking glass, etc., etc. “Whatcher got?’ Out 
from different recesses in his clothes the other boy takes 
a half-finished stick of licorice, a generously-sucked rem- 
nant of what originally was a minaiture barber pole 
in colors, a top, a jack, a marble, etc., etc. They swap, 
tell confidential stories and in other ways get on famously. 
James and John are their baptismal names, but they 
are to each other Jim and Jack, or Reddy and Curly. 

A man on a train craves to talk and makes bold to pick 
up a conversation with the one sitting by his side. He 
starts with comments of the weather, business, the 
chorus girl he seen, etc. “Mr. acher — what did you say 
your name was?” “Smith, John Smith, of Oskooloska, 
Minnesota.” “Thanks, mine is Timothy O’Brien, of 
Pacudan, Kentucky.” They become better acquainted 
and perhaps become life-long friends. 

It is interesting to look back to beginnings of events. 

When I went to the Mt. Airy School I was not verv 
glad to be sent there among the “dummies,” some of 
whom I had seen about the city — the butts of the pass- 
ersby — because of their signs and grimaces. It was quite 
a while before I became reconciled to my fate. And 
in no time I picked up the sign language. 

In lieu of spelling out their names, the boys gave me 
their signs. One said he was Curved Nose, another 
Curly Hair, another proudly introduced himself by a 
sign which denoted the effect of a weak bladder, another 
answered to Strawberry on the neck. An Ethiopian 
had the sign that obtains everywhere, but we had several 
with us and they had an additional sign to differentiate 
them. Did anyone have hanging appendages that 
commanded the tribute of a second sight, he had an 
ear sign. Aural defects were not overlooked ; on the 
contrary, they were emphasized. Was he ignorant 
of the use of the handkerchief or had he the abomin- 
able vice of picking his nose? The little boys were 
aware of it and bestowed upon him the signs advertising 
his disobedience of the rule of etiquette. A concave 
front and a concave back, a lame leg, a physical build 
along the lines of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, a head 
resting several degrees on the wrong side of the neck, 
an eye missing, teeth out of aligment, an adenoidal 
facie, a prominent chin and one of inverse quality, and 
various other marks that Nature left with the recip- 
ients — one and all resulted in “name signs.” 

Certainly there were boys who had no physical 


deformities and they were colorless in other respects. 
But wait. At a breakfast, one such had the misfortune 
to drop some hen fruit on his bosom. Naturally he 
grew up with the sign of Egg on Shirt. One other 
had a passion for pomme de terre, that mysterious food 
on French menus, and he was forthwith Potato Eater. 
Did fond mamma send me a box of golden fruit every 
week, then the kid was signed Orange. 

Came a boy to the school accompanied by parents 
sporting earrings and with an aroma suggesting mac- 
aroni and garlic he answered to Dago. Were the par- 
ents Israelites, the kid was known by an itching on the 
chin. We often met with a horny handed papa, accompa- 
nied by a mama in clothes seldom seen about the vicinity, 
and he in turn was holding the hand of a frightened 
looking little shaver whose pants, though “long” had 
a distant speaking acquaintance with the shoes. The 
group exhaled the atmosphere of verdant hay fields and 
the steaming fertilizer. With one accord we all be- 
stowed upon the newcomer the sign of hayseed, described 
by a wave of the fingers under the chin. 

Some of the boys had deaf parents and they were 
lucky because they came to school with a sign decided 
upon by their elders, and I do not remember that any 
of them had to do with physical defects. 

The girls were more refined, less cruel. Their signs 
had mostly to do with pretty faces, long curls, or they 
were simply expressed by a “C” over the cheek, a “D” 
on the chin, a “M” on the forehead. 

As the boys grew older and more intelligent, the 
grosser signs were by common consent done away with 
and new ones substituted or spelling out the names 
succeeded. 

Last fall T was at the school to see a football game 
and near me were small pupils. I asked one what his 
sign was. An itching on the bridge of the nose was 
the answer. Another signed “J” across left cheek. 
He did not have a scar there, but I suspected the genesis 
of the sign. No need for me to have asked any more, 
for I knew that they were doing what we did two 
decades before and what others had done before our 
time. 

Come to think of it, the funniest part was that the 
possessors of grotesque, unmanly, cruel, and undigni- 
fied signs did not see anything wrong. Instead, they 
were proud of them and were not backward in telling 
all who asked. But when they grew up and under- 
stood better they forcefully resented any illusions to 
their defects — that is, if they had any sensibilities. 

What Street Do You Work? 

In the underworld and in the jargon of beggars the 
term to the work does not imply slaving at manual labor. 
When a professional mendicant tells another of the same 
guild that he works such and such a street we are to 
understand that it is his “workshop” and if a gentleman 
possessing a mask, some nitroglycerine and a flashlight, 
tells us that he is going to work a certain town, we will 
not vision him pitching a hay fork or milking the cow 
and guiding a plow — unless we are awfully ignorant 
and clean innocent. 

In the school we learned by the slate method, the 
Barry Five Slate system I think it is called, and I believe 
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it is in vogue in most schools for the deaf. The idea is to 
impress on the pupil’s mind the different units of words 
forming sentences, first lessons in grammar, they are 
I know the teachers were conscientious in their work 
trying to implant in our understanding the seeds of edu- 
cation, and they spend a good deal of time in language 
work. 

The other day a young lady accosted me and spelling 
on her fingers asked me “What street do you work?” 
Of course it did sound funny and if she had used 
speech the other people around would have speculated 
on the shady business I was engaged in. I told her, 
emphasising the preposition, that I worked on Locust 
Street. “On what street do you work?” I asked her 
in turn. I work Blank Street, second floor, etc.” She 
is a “graduate” of a certain school! 

To what strength habits can grow! 

A Ray Of Joy 

Our life is dismal, at best. We have so few recrea- 
tions. We are in danger of becoming Hamlets, solil- 
oquizing and in other ways enveloping ourselves with a 
blue haze. But all things come to him who waits. We 
are assured of nadio entertainment from Station ME 
Chicago. With the aid of my tortoise-shelled goggle 
receiver I clearly understood every word Jimmy signed 
off and if he promises not to announce weather reports, 
stock market margin, leaves off bed-time tales for kids, I 
will make it a point to put everything else aside to eye 
all he sends across. We certainly are in luck. All the 
happiness for two dollars a year. Jimmy is a benefactor, 
a 100-percent booster, a fearful man to cross swords 
with. He calls a spade a spade, a bum a bum, a crook a 
crook. He is sentimental, withal. The reams of poetry 
he turns out bespeaks a genius of the order of Oscar 
Fingal O’ Flaherty Wilde, interspiced with the restless- 
ness of Walt Whitman and the mysticism of Omar 
Khayyam. He weilds a pen that his patron saint William 
Randolph Hearst strangely overlooks or is ignorant of. 
He is a citizen of no mean city and he is many things 
to all men. 

Reminiscences 

One day a teacher at our school had something happen 
to her and the newspapers published the fact. The 
school officials did not want the pupils to know any- 
thing about it and some one cut out the item from the. 
papers we received. It was a blunder of the worst 
kind and instead of being overlooked it attracted atten- 
tion. If the cutting had been done with one paper it 
would have passed unnoticed, but a young fellow was in 
the habit of perusing several papers and he began to 
wonder what had been delated and he asked the girls 
if theirs had a vacant space in a certain column. An 
affirmative answer. The boy told the others about it and 
one of them went to a store and bought a copy and 
found the answer. Fearing to be caught with the paper, 
he cut out the item and bought it to school for others 
to share his discovery. 

What would have passed for an unfortunate affair 
became the most interesting topic of conversation among 
the pupils, all the more so when the knowledge was 
supposed to have been withheld from them. It was 
quite a long while before the event became a closed 
chapter, and it was an irritation to the officials while 
it lasted. No wonder. 

The subject of newspapers brings another bit of 
recollection. One evening years ago when there were 
less attractions than we had these days seven of us young 


fellows agreed that an excursion into the foreign quarters 
of the city afforded entertainment in the way of sights 
and doings, and thither we went. Unfortunately two 
of the boys fell to quarreling, and resulted in fistcuffs. 
Two others took sides and fell to. It was a Satur- 
day night and the streets were crowded. In no time 
there was an interested audience and every second the 
crowd grew larger resulting in traffic being blocked. 
A cop came, weilding his stick through, but finding that 
the job was too big for him to handle, he blew his 
whistle. More cops came and finally a patrol wagon. 
The pairs of combatants were bounded into the wagon 
and driven off to a station house. 

Bear in mind that the boys had been fighting as the 
result of a quarrel over something or other of a personal 
nature and that there were three other deaf-mutes not 
engaged in the melee. 

The next day a newspaper — the only one that had 
anything about the occurance — featured on the front 
page this heading: “Deaf Mutes Fight Over Negro 
Woman.” The item went to to say that some mutes 
went to a dance given by negroes in a Negro Dance 
Palace and they quarreled over a belle of darktown, each, 
one claiming prior rights to dance with her. They 
finally agreed to go out and fight for the honor. A big: 
crowd of deaf-mutes witnessed the battle and not till the 
combatants were reduced almost to pulps the police came. 
The article' concluded with the names of four fighters. 

What a scandal! Fighting over a negro woman! In 
such a section! Taken to jail in a patrol! To what 
depth the ruffians had dragged the fair name of the deaf! 

How did the reporter come to distort the facts? Let 
us see. It is possible that when the crowd found that 
“dummies” were having a scrap it took to imitating us 
in our sign language and the reporter, coming uport 
so many people talking (he supposed) with their hands* 
decided that they were all mutes. There was a dance 
hall nearby and the reporter happened to be on the scene 
when there was an exodus from the hall of Ethiopians 
to witness the fray. Whether some smart Aleck in- 
vented the information in reference to the dark lady 
in the case and handled it along to the reporter or the 
scribe relied on his imagination, I am unable to say, but 
his write-up was an awful reflection on our taste of 
feminity — going in for dark meat — and an advertisement 
of our deflection from Nordic standards and traditions.. 

Needless to say that the whole proceeding was a mass, 
that smelled to high heaven and it was fortunate that the 
Knights of the Knights Kowns were then not so prom- 
inent or the aforesaid deaf-mutes would have received 
communications requesting their departure to parts 
unknown on pain of tar and feathers. 

A short while ago the newspaper responsible gave 
up the ghost after years of yellow journalism and it 
was a good riddance all around. 

A Radical’s Idea 

A well educated and intelligent deaf-mute, printer 
by vocation, who had traveled much and seen things 
was telling me of his experiences and those of other 
deaf people in the way of securing jobs and holding 
them. He stated that all the deaf should belong to 
unions because otherwise the employers would give them 
less wages than those paid to others, believing that they 
are doing a charitable thing in even hiring us. Strike- 
breakers in the persons of deaf-mutes do great harm to, 
us as a class, he said, and naturally when the shoo 
become unionized, the deaf lose out and they are black- 
li ted in the union. I told him that most of the deaf 
in Philadelphia own their homes while those living in* 
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strong union cities as a rule seldom e*ver do so and asked 
the reason. He declared that bosses encourage home 
ownership on the theory that a mortgage is the best kind 
of inducement to make the men stick at work under any 
and all circumstances and a property owner will be 
stuck if he attempts to roam the country. He; gave it 
as his opinion that home ownership softens one’s spirit- 
uality and non-union membership robs him of the prin- 
ciple of freedom and aggressiveness. The fact that strikes 
are liable to occur and the whole family suffers should 


not be a deterrant; rather it ’should be a lesson in 
fortitude, he said, otherwise the whole fabric of civiliza- 
tion would rot and the bosses would make slaves of us. 
The deaf have troubles enough, he declared, but they 
were no excuse for not fighting alongside of the others 
for principles. He concluded with the remark that a 
city that boasts of home-ownership by workmen is a weak 
union city and that it is a low-scale city because it is 
deficient in unionism and property is rated higher than 
the soul. James F. Brady. 


•D 


Houston Deaf Waking Up 

By GORDON B. ALLEN 


EALIZING the fact that the number of 
deaf people in Houston is inceasing, a get- 
to-gether meeting was held in Eagles Hall, 
No. 910*4 Preston Avenue, on the eve- 
ning of February 6, for the purpose of 
organizing a club. A large number of enthusiasts at- 
tended and the meeting turned out just as we anticipated, 
— a success. A committee was chosen to carry out the 
work of the new club. The Committee follows, Mr. 
Tom P. Jackson, President; Mrs. S. Burchardt, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Tom P. Jackson, Secretary; Mrs. Emp- 
son, Treasurer, and Mr. J. E. Empson, Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

The club will be known as the Houston Silent Club 
until a name has been chosen for it. The organization 
has been doing considerably well since it was established, 
and we are expecting better work as the time goes by and 
the number of the deaf keeps on increasing. 

At the meeting of February 20, Air. R. C. Alorriss 
announced to the audience that he had received a letter 
from Air. W. M. Davis, of Austin, asking him to speak 
to the club on the purpose of having the Texas Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf convention in Houston this summer. 
The matter was immediately taken up and discussed. 
The convention could not be held without the consent 
of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, so Air. R. C. 
Alorriss, chairman, Air. J. E. Empson and Air. Tom 
Jackson were chosen to take the responsibility of rep- 
resenting the club before the Chamber of Commerce. 

At the meeting of Alarch 20, the committee announced 
that the Chamber of Commerce had cheerfully granted 
their request. Now the next problem before us is the 
raising of funds, but we are not worrying much about 
that, for the Houstonians have plenty of spunk and the 



spirit of a spring chicken. We’re going to have our 
convention in the most beautiful and the rapidest growing 
metropolis in the South. Every deaf Texan should not 
fail to be here. There are plenty of sights to see, plenty 
of amusements and everything else that would make 
every visitor feel at home and, if he leaves, feel that he 
has not regretted his visit here. 

Houston is ranked with the most prosperous and 
fastest growing cities in the South. It is actually 
amazing to note its rapid growth. Parks are being im- 
proved, real sky-scrapers are going up, new hotels are 
being built (mosquito proof) and the latest drive is the 
improvement of the Harris County roads. 

One of the Houston newspapers says that sightseeing 
or “rubber-neck” busses may be operated here this summer 
like those used in New York and Washington for tour- 
ists and visitors, though it is uncertain that an “an- 
nouncer” or megaphone will go along with each bus to 
point out the interesting sights and explain them. It 
states further that the Houston Electric Company plans 
to order several double-deck plush-upholstered busses 
with rear observation platforms and smoking compart- 
ments. 

The Committee to be in charge of the convention and 
to see after the problem of raising the funds follows: 
Chairman, R. C. Alorriss, Jack Aliller, J. E. Empson, 
J. Burchardt and John Carlson. All are former pupils 
of the Austin School with the exception of Mr. Empson 
who hails from Louisiana but who has resided in Houston 
for the past five years. 

Under the auspices of the Houston Bible Class Mr. 
W. H. Davis, a professor at the Texas School at Austin, 
was invited to Houston Alarch 6, to deliver an ad- 
dress on the Edward Alinor Gallaudet Fund. An 




Two snap-shots of the Houston Bible Class taken during Mr. Davis’ visit, March 6. He can be seen standing fifth from 
left in the first picture, surrounded by some of Houston’s fairest, dll are married. In the other picture Mr. Davis can be found 
standing third from the left. All the rest in the picture are single but — are ’willing to get married. 
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attendance estimated around 75 made up his audience. 
H is address was very interesting and it was enjoyed 
by all who watched his graceful signs. He explained 
how Dr. Gallaudet struggled to establish the present 


games and after joining, if he or she failed to yield to his 
command, were fined a certain amount. The proceeds 
were to go to hospital bills, but there being no casualties 
they will go to the E. M. Gallaudet Fund. Mr. Tom 
Jackson showed his stuff when he took the stand as 
auctioneer. His wilful fingers and playful gestures 
soon put the masculine’s hands in the air, while the 
ladies sat and sighed as the boxes were handed to the 
highest bidder. The proceeds will go to the E. M. 
Gallaudet Fund. 

The Houston deaf have a Bible class which meets 
every Sunday morning. It has an average attendance 
of forty or forty-five every Sunday. This class has 
been going on here for a few years with increasing suc- 
cess. They have a very good teacher, Rev. Dr. Brvan„ 
a hearing pastor, and one who is willing to do anything^ 
for the welfare of the deaf. His lessons are interpreted! 
by Miss Lillian Fitzgerald, hearing daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mack Fitzgerald. The Houston deaf are 
very fortunate indeed to have such a capable interpreter 
as Miss Fitzgerald, for she loves the deaf and is always 
willing to lend a hand when she is needed. Her inter- 
pretations are so graceful it would be hard to find a hear- 
ing person to compare with her. Mr. W. H. Davis, 
while on his recent visit here, went to the church and 
after the services, readily complemented her for her 
beautiful interpreting. This is a great debt that the deaf 
of Houston will always owe to her. 

The officers in charge of the Bible Class are as follows : 
President, Solomon Burchardt; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Tom P. Jackson, Secretary and Treasurer, Tom P. Jack- 
son ; Assistant Secretarv-T reasurer, Drew Read ; Dr. 
Bryan, teacher and Miss Lillian Fitzgerald, interpreter. 


The Houston Bible Class officers, back rov: left to right: 
Miss Lillian Fitzgerald, interpreter ; Prof. W. H. Davis, 
of Austin, (not on committee) and Mrs. Tom Jackson, 
Vice-President ; Second rozv standing: Mr. Drevi Read, 
Assist. Sec’y and Treas. and Mr. Solomon Burchardt, 
President. Seated on his heel, Mr. Tom P. Jackson, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Gallaudet College for the higher education of the deaf, 
and his victory over Dr. Alexander Graham Bell to 
sustain the combined system of educating the deaf. 
His address was followed by three others, Mrs. A. S. 
Courrege, Gallaudet, ’20; Gordon B. Allen, ex-’2B, 
and Mr. Jack Miller. When Mr. Davis left for home 
Sunday night he had pocketed pledges amounting to 
around two hundred dollars. Mr. Bird Middaugh 
and Mrs. Joe Aloore (nee Georgia I. Hinslev, Gallau- 
det ex-’20) pledged $25.00 each, the highest amount 
to date that a deaf person has donated in Texas. Hous- 
ton is proud of them. Who's next ? 

Sunday afternoon, March 7, a group of the mascu- 
lines piled into Mr. Smith's and Mrs. B. Burchardt’s 
fords and took Mr. Davis for a sightseeing tour about 
our fair city. Our first stop was at the Ship Channel 
where we boarded one of the freight steamers and gave 
her the once over. We visited several other interesting 
places during the afternoon, but lack of space forces 
us to leave them out. 

On the evening of March 23, a box supper was held 
at Eagles Hall and it was a humdinger. Before the 
auctioning off of the boxes several games were played. 
Jack Miller was the Don Quixote of the event, for he 
_inyented” the plavs and those who failed to join in the 


Miss Lillian Fitzgerald 
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Broadcasted From Station ME(agher) 




Don’t forget you have a date — 
Washington on August eight; 

Oh, my dear, won’t that be great 
At the N. A. D. 

Or, instead, on August nine 
Come and meet with me and mine— 
We will “do the town up fine” 

At the N. A. D. 


NG Your Way to Washington, fellow 
jn-fan and sister sensation-seekers. 
The animals are right over there,” the 
clerk of the New Willard Hotel will 
inform you if you ask for Mr. Fox of 
New York, Mr. Buck of Trenton, Mr. 
Hart of Savannah, Mr. Hogge of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Beaver of Detroit, Mr. 
Wolff of St. Louis, or Mr. Dewey 
Deer of Washington State. Proving 
the clerk is “dumb,” not you. You 
might also — if she is pretty enough — ask 
her for other species of the genus Nadus 
such as Mr. Pike of San Francisco, Mr. (Grass) Hopper 
of Dallas, Mr. Drake of D. C., and Miss Fish of New" 
York. All are “Nads.” 

Most of the famous leaders of Deafdom will be there. 
They are easier to meet and get acquainted w-ith at con- 
ventions than in their home towns. They have more lei- 
sure time, and more fun. Social bars are let down. Any- 
one wearing a badge is privileged to say “Howd’y Pard” 
tc any other badge-wearer — male, female or neuter. A 
“grande dame” like President Robert’s wfife will smile 
acknowlegdment to the cheerful greetings of a humble 
bum, when the holiday spirit fills the air. Pretty girls 
galore ; attractive young men with promising futures ; poli- 
ticians, publishers, peaches, poets and pests. You will 
enjoy meeting everyone except the pests and the poets. 

Come on ! Cheat the hard-working undertaker out of 
a job by coming. You and Washington were made for 
each other just like corned beef and cabbage. You’ll fee! 
as happy as a wot candidate in Milwaukee. Why hoard 
your money? You can’t take it along with you when you 


THE ANIMALS 
ARE RIGHT 
OVER THERE 


‘Nads,” Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 


“The treasurer of the local committee has over $465, 
and more coming — $10 pledges which every resident will 
give before May. It may reach $1000 before June.” — 
Mrs. C. C. Colbv in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of April 1. 
It w'as $700 on May 1. 

Somehow, that humble announcement — nothing pronj 
ised, nothing featured — impresses me more than did the 
flamboyant phrases of the press-agent of the ill-fated 1924 
St. Paul convention, carried on the inside front-cover of 
this Silent Worker at the time. “$2000 to blow on 


visitors received were a trolley ride, and a bus ride. It is 
hoped that the lambasting I afterwards gave the St. Paul 
committee in print may have awakened future convention 
committees to the advantages of “truth in advertising.” 
When large sums are raised to “entertain,” they should 
e-n-t-e-r-t-a-i-n — not be hoarded and split up among the 
committeemen after the convention. I understand one 
chairman a few years back w*as voted some $250 or more, 
after the guests departed, for his labors. The St. Paul 
chairman got $75, the male committeemen $25 each, and 
the ladies of the auxiliary committee $20 each. 

Committeemen may deserve a meager “tip” in the form 
of post-convention dividends; for their w r ork is thankless, 
exacting and tiresome. But to lure conventioneers under 
false promises of money blown on their entertainment is 
sure to kill the convention habit, if kept up. As press- 
agent for the Silver Jubilee of the N. F. S. D. in Chicago 
last month, I frankly stated “We will not play Santa 
Claus — badges cost $1.” As a result nobody came to the 
Jubilee expecting Golden Potlatch — so nobody w^as dis- 
appointed. And nobody went away knocking the tow-n, 
the committee, nor the N. F. S. D. 

Could anything be fairer ? 

Washington says $1000, maybe, but doesn’t promise 
anything. That’s encouraging. A little figuring wall 
show $1000 is $1 per head if the crowd numbers 1000 — 
and w'hat will a beggarly dollar buy in the line of “enter- 
tainment? Out of the convention fund the committee 
must pay for badges, postage, programs and printing, hall- 
rents, hotel charges of the president and secretary, and 
gosh knows what else. So, as long as we get a free badge 
and a free program — and the program tells us what to see 
and w here to see it — w^e should be perfectly willing to 
spend our own money seeing. “Blessed is the man w'ho 
expecteth little — for, verily, he shall not be disappointed.” 

“Nads,” Wing Your Way to Washington— August 9-14. 



Don’t forget you have a date 
In the Willard, August eight; 

Do not fail — and don’t be late 
For the N. A. D. 

In the huge convention room 
Fancher’s band will bump and boom — 
Joy shall knock out Kid Gloom 
At the N. A. D. 


BBS 


9 ! 
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George Wilhelm Veditz — variously yclept “the stormy 
petrel,” “the writing whirlwind,” “the Nad-Neander- 
thaler,” etc., is again broadcasting his Nad views o’er hill 
and dale. Yes, the man who invented the catchphrase 
“Are you a Nad? If not, why not?” is back to his first 
love. And the youngsters, who have risen since Veditz 
“retired” over a dozen years ago, are calling him a 
“knocker.” 

“Knocker?” Ho, hum. This is a land of free speech. 
I have not always agreed with Veditz — and told him so. 
But broad-minded men like you and I, gentle listener to 
this Nadio program, broad-minded men like us are more 
interested in a “knocker” who is not afraid to voice his 
honest opinions, than we are in the “don’t care a rap” type 
of citizens. Isn’t that so? 

Veditz is vigorous and entertaining, both in print and 
on platform. Veditz ’s views are always interesting — and 
often convincing. His tremendous past services to the 
deaf in general (he was N. A. D. president when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt rescinded the Civil Service rule barring 
the deaf) his past services entitle him to a respectful hear- 
ing in any gathering. I prophesy he will prove THE big 
man of the 1927 Denver convention, and a sight of Ve- 
ditz, the Dauntless Denver Delegate, in action, will alone 
be well-worth the cost of the trip to the Rockies. 

Two wonder conventions in two successive years — 
Washington 1926 and Denver 1927. Are you going? 
If not, why not? 

“Nads," Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

Our headquarters will be the New Willard Hotel — the 
finest in all Washington, and one of the best in the world. 
The Willard where Vice-president Charles Dawes lives, 
and where more famous men reside than probably any one 
building in the world ! 

Remember the cheap hotels we used to 
bunk in, long ago? And remember the 
alleged -headquarters we used to patron- 
ize — the kind with swinging doors and a 
foot-rail, where the juice that cheers and 
the brew that queers were dispensed by 
a florid-faced Union man — Bartenders’ 
Union? He is still a Union man today 
— Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. And we have exalted tastes. We 
stop at the very best hotels. I often 
wondered why. Dr. Jimmie Smith en- 
St Paul. “When hearing people find us 
silents patronizing splendid, high-priced hotels, they can’t 
help being impressed,” he explained. “They think: ‘If 
those folks can afford to meet in such swell places, they 
can t be common ; they must be somebody, so should be 
treated with respect.’ And this attitude reflects on our 
success in business and industrial careers. It is not money 
wasted, our stopping here; it is an investment that pays 
dividends in the long run.” 

I shall try to remember Dr. Jimmie’s words when the 
New Willard people present me my bill August 14. 

“Nads, 1 ’ Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

Son and daughter, kindly note; 

Do not let it get your goat 
When a stranger seeks your vote 
At the N. A. D. 

Promise nothing; wait and see 
Whom the better maji may be — 

Then vote for him cheerfully 
At the N. A. D. 

^ The fight for the Presidental plum will be open to all. 
Competition should be keen, with several sterling citizens 


throwng their hats in the ring. First and foremost stands 
Alexander Lester Pach — favorite photographer of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, and probably the longest continuous- 
term-correspondent of all the splendid staff writing for 
this Silent Worker. For many years — before the N. 
A. D. and the other Society rose to power — most of the 
work of upholding the rights of the deaf as citizens fell on 
the shoulders of that immortal New York triumvirate: 
Hodgson, Fox and Pach. Fox has retired ; Hodgson limits 
his activities to editing the Deaf-Mutes' Journal (our na- 
tional weekly newspaper.) Pach is the only active sur- 
vivor of the Mighty Metropolitians. Fox and Hodgson 
both held the presidency; Pach never. There are many 
who feel Pach should have his name honored by embellish- 
ment on the immortal roll of N. A. D. presidents before 
he, too, leaves the battlefield to younger warriors. 

The only drawback to Pach’s selection is he is not col- 
lege-bred — and sacred tradition makes the office an ex- 
clusive possession of the Gallaudet alumni. 

I heard a “joke” the other day, that runs: “The college 
crowd always held the presidencies — and look what the 
little N. A. D. is today. The non-college crowd has 
always held the presidencies of the other Society — and 
now it has 6100 members and over three-quarters of a 
million dollars in assets. So the college crowd is going 
to be kind to the poor, ignorant non-collegians, and give 
them the Nad presidency; and in exchange take over man- 
agement of the other Society — for the non-collegians, in 
their pitiful ignorance, don’t know how to manage any-; 
thing, anyhow.” 

I don’t like that “joke.” It is absurd. It insinuates 
the Kappa-Gamma blue-hloods hang together ; whereas 
the truth is I have found that — generally — the Gallaudet 
men are more likely to argue and vote according to the 
individual merits of a candidate than are many non-col- 
legians. That “joke” is like touching a match to drr 
kindling. It will breed class-hatreds that will weaken 
our united strength. We non-collegians outnumber the 
Gallaudet products by at least 10 to 1, so we hold the 
whip-hand in any gathering. But we owe it to a sense 
of fair-plav to pounce on any addle-pated dunce who 
starts to organize any clique — either for, or against, Gal- 
laudet. Play fair ! 

So Pach should stand a good chance of having his name 
go down to history alongside such palladins as Hodgson, 
Fox, McGregor, Veditz, Hanson, Cloud, et al. 

Two young New Yorkers certain to be heard from — if 
not this year, then later — are Kenner and Lubin. Gold- 
berg, the writer will run. Beadell of New Jersey, by 
reason of his splendid work on the auto legislation com- 
mittee, will probably have a host of sup- 
porters. Howson, of California, is a 
sterling name to conjure with. Veditz 
of Colorado — if he attends — is always 
sure of the Roosevelt progressive vote. 
Gibson would have a walk-away — but 
Gibson assures me he has his hands full 
right where he is. There are several 
“dark horses” who may figure in the 
running. To give an office to every 
able, deserving man, would mean a re- 
turn to the old method of having a string 
of vice-presidencies as long as the tail of a kite. But we 
abolished the kite-tail — and it will probably stay abol- 
ished. So a lot of fine fellows will be sadly disappointed 
in Washington, on the 13th. 

‘‘Nads,’ - Wing- Tour Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

Yes, wing your way to Washington, August 9 to 14. 
Use your vacation money. If you have none, then use 
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your head. I did — back in 1910. Beat my way by brake- 
beam and box-car from Kentucky to Colorado Springs. 
Found my best suit, my toothbrush, and my false teeth 
waiting me there at the express office. Dolled up and put 
on airs like a gentleman. Saw a stunning girl the day 
convention opened. Introduced myself thirty seconds 
later. Told her I was a penniless pug, but that I loved 
her. Well — eventually — she married me. That was 
16 years ago — but we are still married. To each other, 
of course. 

Don’t forget you have a date 
With Dan Cupid, August eight — 

Meet a most delightful fate 
At the N. A. D. 

Until Saturday, fourteen. 

All the earth wears gold and green — 

We will LIVE, that’s what I mean, 

At the N. A. D. 

Why not you ? There will be a number of stunning 
girls there — yes, I am bringing several from Chicago on 
our special train. “You liT cake baker, 
how’d you like to Charleston up to the 
parson?” never offended a girl yet. So 
“Wing Your Way to Washington” — 
in a Pullman, if possible, but wing your 
way somehow. YOU may meet a stun- 
ning girl too. “Love levels all ranks,” 
so don’t be bashful. “Nothing ventured, 
nothing won.” “Only the brave de- 
serve the fair.” “The Lord helps him 
who helps himself.” 

“Nads,” Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

While the program is not yet released as this is written, 
ft really ought to provide for an afternoon when we can 
all call on our Congressmen — ALL of us. Not as a body ; 
as individuals. Every citizen who visits the Capitol 
makes it a point of pride — and of policy — to drop in and 
sav a word or two to his Representative, and his two Sena- 
tors. It is a happy habit ; the Congressmen expect it. 
Are xve different from the “hearing?” Are we inferior? 
Just a moment’s time; just a word or two. For we are 
voters and tax-payers also. It rvill be w T orth a million 
ffollars to us deaf, as a class. “Heavens, I never dreamed 
there were so many deaf voters in my district — and they 
look like high-class folks, too.” the Congressmen will 
think. “I’ll have to keep them in mind.” 

Please note these directions carefully. Before leaving 
home, find out the names of the two Senators from vour* 
state. Also the name of the Representative from your 
district. Before going to call on them, first write a brief 
note to each, all ready to tear off your pad. It might read 
something like this : “Only a moment. I know you are 
busy. The folks at home seem well satisfied with the wav 
you represent them. You can continue to count on my 
vote. I trust you will give strong support to Gallaude? 
College. It is the only institution of higher education for 
us deaf in the world.” Yes, a note something like that — 
brief but encouraging — will tickle the Congressmen. If 
500 deaf folks drop in and courteously express a hope they 
will “support” Gallaudet College, it will be the best boost 
Gallaudet has received in dozens of years. For it is a 
fact that many Congressmen are beginning to begrudge 
Gallaudet even bare running expenses. It has become 
utterly impossible for the faculty to secure enlargements 
— consequently many a deserving deaf lad and lass has 
been deprived of the chance to properly prepare for a suc- 
cessful career in the world. The limit is 150 students. 

When the notes are ready — three notes — hunt up your 


Representative’s office in the House Office Building, near 
the Capitol building. If he is out, ask his secretary wheth- 
er you should leave the note with him, or whether you had 
better pay your personal respects to the Representative 
over in the House wing of the Capitol. Then do like- 
wise in the Senate Office Building. Be sure to leave your 
card, or your name and address. If you meet the Con- 
gressmen, don’t be a pest. Be brief. Be businesslike. 
Don’t act like a frightened rabbit ; act pleasant and wfcll- 
bred. 

“Oh, that is going too far for little me,” you say? “I 
can’t face such a Big Man.” Bosh! Your own votes 
will count in the next election, and Congressmen are 
always courteous to visitors from their own district. Be- 
sides, it is highly important that we deaf began to make 
friends with the Big Men, for with that auto-legislation 
fad, and other fads, sooner or later we will need all the 
powerful friends we can make. So it is your duty to your- 
self, and your duty to your class, to do exactly as I have 
just described! 

“Nads,** Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

Don’t forget you have a date 
With Big Guns of High Estate, 

They will treat you simply great 
At the N. A. D. 

Walk and talk and laugh and lunch! 

You may never — I’ve a hunch 
Meet again as fine a bunch 
As the N. A. D. 

“Nads,” Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

Arrangements for the Special Train — see schedule be- 
low — proceed satisfactorily. The Chicago and St. Louis 
special cars are coupled* together at Pittsburgh Sunday 
morning, and travel all day amid wonderful scenery. 
Bill Schaub has enrolled over 100 new Nad members in 
St. Louis, and ought to have nearly as many passengers as 
the Chicago delegation. 

Official headquarters is the New Willard Hotel — 
where Dawes and all the Big Guns live. Those who pre- 
fer can find clean rooms at other hotels for as low as $1.50, 
while rooms can be rented in private houses for $6 to $10 
per week. Figure out you expenses on that basis, add $2 
per day for meals and carfare, and you will find you have 
“just enough” money to make the trip. Write H. F. 
Hughes, Kendall Green, N. E., Washington, D. C., for 
your reservations, tell him how much you are willing to 
pay for a room — double or single — and he will arrange 
it for you. Enclose stamps for his reply, as a matter of 
courtesy. 

“Nads,** Wing Your Way to Washington — August 9-14. 

That is all for this year, folks. The broadcaster of 
station ME(agher) is going to curl up in a cool, cozy 
hammock and dream of delicious delicacies in Washing- 
ton. Then he will dissemble the old radio outfit, re-wire, 
re-wind, and re-juvenate the “Mike,” so that the Silent 
Worker can broadcast with increased clarity and less 
static next October. Sizz-zipp, signing-off. Tune out. 

"Nads,” Win* Your Way to Washin*ton — August 9-14. 
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“NAD SPECIAL” SCHEDULE 
Pennsylvania Railroad, August 7-8, 1926 

schaub’s sleeper 
(Pullmans only) 

Lv. St. Louis (No. 154) Sat. 4:00 p. m. 
Lv. Terre Haute 8:11 p. m. 

Lv. Indianapolis 10:00 p. m. 

Lv. Columbus Sun. 4 :00 a. m. 

Ar. Pittsburgh 9.00 a. m. 

ROBERTS* RAMBLER 
(Pullmans only) 

Lv. Chicago (No. 54) Sat. 8:15 p. m. 

Lv. Ft. Wayne 1 1 :38 p. m. 

Lv. Canton Sun. 6:01 a. ra. 

Ar. Pittsburgh 9 :00 a. m. 

NAD SPECIAL 
(Pullmans and coaches) 

Lv. Pittsburgh Sun. 9:25 a. m. 

(No. 154-54 — second section) 


Lv. Altoona 
Ar. Harrisburg 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Lv. York 
Ar. Baltimore 
Ar. Washington 

Fare, Chicago to Washington, 

lower berth, $8.25 ; upper $6.60. 

Certificate when buying ticket, whidh wall allow you half 
fare on return trip. J. Frederick Meagher, 5627 Indiana 
av., Chicago, 111., in charge of arrangements. 


12:10 p. m. 

2:57 p. m. 

3:45 p. m. 
4:25 p. m. 

6:04 p. m. 

7 :00 p. m. 
$27.78. Pullmans: 
Be sure to demand a 


The National Association of 
the Deaf 

(Strictly Unofficial.) 


Editor, The Silent Worker: — Our good friend and 
fellow laborer in the vineyard of the deaf, the Reverend 
Henry J. Pulver, has labored to exceedingly good purpose 
in broadcasting the various pleasures, social and otherwise, 
that await the fortunate ones — let us hope they will be 
many — that will attend the convention of the National 
Association in Washington next August. Our reverend 
associate has taken himself so seriously and so magnified 
his office that he has converted himself into the Prima 
Donna-Diva of the convention, as by his own admission he 
has sung its various social allurements in contralto, sopra- 
no and housemaid’s knees, all of which are characteristic of 
female ladies. 

But so far Rev. Mr. Pulver has refrained from setting 
forth what the Association is to meet in Washington for ; 
has not stated what paramount issues and burning ques- 
tions are to engage the attention of the delegates during 
the business sessions. I strongly suspect there are none, 
and bolstered by this suspicion I venture to offer a few 
suggestion as to the program to engage the careful 
thought, discussion and decision of the convention. 

In the first place elect a man president who will do 
tvhat the president is expected to do — LEAD the As- 
sociation out of the slough of sluggish do-nothingness in 
tvhich it has been wallowing the past sixteen years. Elect 
a man who will try to carry out the platform of the As- 
sociation as embodied in its resolutions, and who will en- 
force the constitution by exacting obedience to its provi- 
S| ons not only from himself but from the membership at 
large. This is merely what is expected of every executive 
Lad. I believe Alexander Lester Pach to be such a man. 


and were I to be in Washington I should unhesitatingly 
nominate him for the position. Mr. Pach has been a 
member of the Association for thirty-seven years. Few 
have been members for a longer time, he has been active 
in its affairs, has been vice-president and once at least a 
candidate for the chief office. 

Next, an amendment should be offered restoring the 
mail vote provision as adopted at Cleveland. 

Should this amendment fail and the proxy feature be 
retained the article in question should be amended so as 
to instruct the Secretary-Treasurer to mail official proxy 
blanks to each member in good standing to be used by such 
member, in case of non-attendance at the Convention, in 
such manner as he might see fit. There should also be an 
amendment that in no case should there be adjournment or 
recess while the balloting for any particular office was in 
progress, and also that a majority vote should be necessary 
to elect. 

The article relating to conventions should be amended 
to the effect that henceforth the Association should meet 
at the same time and place as the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. This last provision may appear revo- 
lutionary, but its immediate effect would be to strengthen 
the Association while it would also benefit the N. F. S. D. 

La:t and most important of all, the question of a federa- 
tion of State Associations into the N. A. D. should again 
be considered. A complete plan for such federation was 
submitted at Norfolk in 1907 and legally adopted at Col- 
orado Springs in 1910 but was sidetracked by Olof Han- 
son whom I made President with the full expectation that 
he would do his level best to further bring the federation 
idea to completion. 

I dare say that the present honored and honorable Pres- 
ident of the Association, ^Ir. Arthur Lincoln Roberts, 
erstwhile of Washington and now of the business office of 
the N. F. S. D. in Chicago, will tell me and everybody 
else that offering all these suggestions is none of my busi- 
ness. Our honorable President will be scrupulously cor- 
rect. 

Article XI of the By-Laws of the Association reads as 
follows: — "Program Committee. — At least three months 
before holding each national convention, the Chairman of 
the Executive Board shall also appoint three members in- 
cluding the President of the Associaion, who shall be ex- 
officio Chairman of the Committee, to prepare a program 
for the convention which shall be published at least one 
month in advance.” 

Sounds rather funny in its language does it not, Mr. 
Editor? The fact is this article of the By-Laws was 
written by himself and submitted through Phillip J. Has- 
enstab at the St. Paul convention of the N. A. D. in 1899. 
At the rime it was written the President of the Association 
was an ornamental figurehead. The chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was the real head of the Association 
and was someone other than the President who appointed 
the entire committee. I had thus been appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee by President Fox in 1893, and 
sensing the absurdity of the situation, I consulted Dr. 
Fox on every point where I believed that as elected head 
of the Association he should have the deciding word. 

At this St. Paul convention with this incongruity in 
mind, I offered yet another amendment to the effect that 
the President of the Association should be ex-officio chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. This amendment was 
unanimously adopted as was also the new article creating 
the Program Committee. 

This will explain how it happens that the Program 
Committee article is so worded as to create the impres- 
sion that the President of the Association and the Chair- 
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man of the Executive Committee were two separate and 
distinct individuals, but it has not occurred to any one 
to amend the wording or import since the article was 
adopted twenty-seven years ago. 

My reason for specifying that the President of the As- 
sociation should be chairman of the program committee 
was that as he was or ought to be more thoroughly in 
touch with the problems and needs of the Association than 
anybody else he was thus in a better position than any one 
else to decide upon the business that should come before 
the convention. 

Mr. Roberts has disregarded this provision of the By- 
Laws entirely. He may claim that he had the procedure 
of his predecessor in office as precedent, but the precedent 
of Cain offers no excuse for any murder. In failing to 
appoint himself Chairman of the Program Committee as 
required by the By-Laws, but in appointing instead Pro- 
fessor Harley Daniel Drake, of Gallaudet College, with 
some half dozen other cooks to help spoil the broth, he 
has made the program anybody’s business, and as any- 
body’s business is nobody’s business he will he correct if 
he should say that it was none of my business to offer 
the foregoing suggestions. 

But, seriously, I do not intend or expect to attend the 
Washington Convention. Otherwise I should prepare 
articles of impeachment against Mr. Roberts for this and 
other infractions of the laws of the Association. Primarily 
the disgrace rests not with Mr. Roberts, but with the As- 
sociation at large in that it has without protest permitted 
such disregard of the laws that were made at the expense 
of so much labor and time at its several conventions. If 
the Constitution is not worth obeying in ant' of its pro- 
visions, it becomes a scrap of paper and should be scrapped 
as such. 

In closing I beg leave to quote still another article of the 
Constitution that has apparently been rendered null and 
void since 1913: 

“Article XVI. — Amendments. — Section 1. A motion to amend 
these By-Laws shall be submitted in writing to the President, 
and published by him in the leading newspapers [for] at least 
sixty days before the meeting of the Association in National 
Convention, and then such amendment shall require a two- 
thirds vote, a quorum voting, for its adoption.” 

“Section 3. These By-Laws may be amended at any regular 
convention by a four-fifths vote, without previous notice.” 

^ ou will observe, Mr. Editor, that I have enclosed the 
word “for” in brackets as it is clearly redundant, and 
ahem. Mr. Editor, will you please tell us how many mem- 
bers constitute a “quorum.” I will bet the hoie in a 
doughnut that nobody knows. It is to laugh, maybe to 
w r eep. 

But all the same this article of the By-Laws renders the 
silly “committee on laws” of no effect. Any member wish 
ing to further the welfare and interests of the Association 
mav offer an amendment as prescribed in this Article XVI, 
and should the President refuse to publish it he renders 
himself guilty of malfeasance in office. In such case the 
proposer of the amendment has the right to publish his 
amendment in either the Silent Worker or the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal, and throw himself upon the sense of jus- 
tice of the Convention. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for your consid- 
eration, Mr. Editor, and that of your readers. 

George William Veditz. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., April, 13, 1926. 


With The Puzzle Maker 



Miss Katherine Blake, the Puzzle-maker. 


Last month Miss Katherine Blake, of Bronx, N. Y. C., 
sent us What Am I ?” but no one got the answer right, 
aere it is — 1 ICEBERG.” She sends us another that 
will tantalize your thinker. Who will give the correct 
answer ? 

ENIGMA 

I in a word of five letters with meaning so sweet. 

If we had it on earth what blessings we’d meet! 

Drop my second hand off, and a step I become ; 

Now drop first of this, and it leaves only one. 

Put back the letters you dropped with such care, 

And, transposed, it is a garment that women do wear; 

Now drop my first letter, and find a thing 

From which Darwin tells us he thinks man did spring. 

INVITATION TO ATTEND 
CONVENTION 

Deaf visitors to Canada, in June, are cordially invited 
to attend the second triennial convention of the Western 
Canada Association of the Deaf, June 17-22 inclusive. 

All meetings will be held at the new Manitoba School 
for the Deaf. 

J here is a good auto road for tourists from Minnea- 
polis to Winnipeg. 

D. E. Tomlinson, 

Sec’y Convention Com. 
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By J. W. Howson 



HERE are a hundred thousand or so individ- 
uals in these United States who are termed 
deaf-mutes. Not that they are all mutes, 
for many of them are excellent speakers, 
but there seems to be something about them 
which definites them from the rest of humanity. I 
know not bow many the world at large makes this dis- 
tinction, but being one of 
these deaf-mutes myself, and 
seeing things from the inside 
of the circle, it seems to me 
that the deaf-mute is distin- 
guished from the rest of those 
who are deaf by the fact that 
he has adopted himself to his 
circumstances. He may have 
been born deaf or have become 
deaf in childhood ; his deaf- 
ness may be partial or total. 

He may speak and read the 
lips far better than the aver- 
age deafened man or woman 
may hope to do; he may hear 
better than those who have 
been educated aurally by 
special means. On the other 
hand he may be deaf as a 
post and just as dumb. But 
somehow he has learned how 
to take care of himself. 

I judge that this self re- 
liance which he has acquired 
comes from associating with 
others similarly deaf, from 
conversing freely with them, 
and from learning of the pit- 
falls and successes which may 
await them ; how to avoid the 
one and meet with the other, 
hhis intermingling of the 
deaf is best accomplished 
through the medium of the 
; sign-language, and it explains 
}n part why the deaf so val- 
iantly uphold this use of the 
s >gn language. A good many 
accusations have been hurled 
at the sign language, yet it 

is my observation over two score years that the sign 
language is the greatest single boon to the deaf. It is 
the cornerstone upon which has been founded the social, 
m °ral and educational uplift of the deaf. T here is no 
substitute for it except restoration of hearing. 

I here seem to be cases and times where the sign-lan- 


guage should be witheld, but into the life of every deaf 
person it must come at some time to produce the well 
rounded deaf man able to cope with the various situations 
which he may expect to meet with in life. He who 
has it not, and I have seen plenty of them, even though 
his accomplishments may otherwise be numerous, and 
1 have seen some of these too, often leads a bewildered 

life, a ship without a rudder, 
with no port to enter and 
even none in view. 

Contrasted to the hundred 
thousand deaf-mutes, there are 
the several millions of those 
of complete or partial deafness, 
who cannot be termed deaf- 
mutes. Some of these, usual- 
ly those with partial hearing, 
have achieved eminence in life, 
may have stumbled along 
life’s pathway with more or 
less success, usually less. Oth- 
ers who have become deaf 
when well along in years, find 
themselves unbale to adjust 
their lives to normal condi- 
tions. Compared to many of 
them the life of the independ- 
deaf-mute is paradise. Let 
them get what they can of lip 
reading. Let them have their 
clubs, wherein they may find 
solace in the companv of oth- 
ers similar to themselves. 
But if they would learn the 
real meaning of life let them 
seek the company of the deaf- 
mutes and assiduously culti- 
vate the sign language. It 
will not be an easy struggle. 
To learn the sign-language in 
adult life is not so simple 
as it appears. Then the con- 
tented deaf-mute is not partic- 
ularly interested. The sign- 
language can only be learned 
by using it with those who 
use it, and a beginner seeking 
to asquire it is about as wel- 
come as a novice breaking in with experts at a game 
of whist. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

Thrice blessed is Edward S. Langlois, for although 
a deafened man, he has fallen readily into the ways of 
the independent deaf, he has a growing business, and 


Edward C. Langlois, the deaf dahlia man. Mr. Langlois , 
a college graduate and teacher, suddenly lost his- heating. 
To his credit it may he said, that in a few years he was 
firmly on his feet again. 
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best of all he has a deaf wife. Mr. Langlois, a graduate 
of the State College at Ames, Iowa, was well along to 
success in his calling as a teacher when total deafness 
overtook him. Bewildered at first, he sought the family 


The Langlois home. Most of the work on his home, his 
greenhouse, and other improvements was done by Mr. Lang- 
lois himself. 

home at Ritzville, Washington. He had to begin life 
anew, and turned to the soil, to plant life, flowers and 
shrubs, in an effort to find a new adjustment to his 
situation and surroundings. 

Shortly afterwards he secured a position at the Wash- 
ington State School for the Deaf as a farmer, where the 
job was more that of a roustabout than anything else. 
But Mr. Langlois was nearer the right track than he 
possibly suspected and the next year he went to the Idaho 
School for the Deaf as a teacher. He stayed here for one 
year and then returned to Vancouver, Washington. 

Mr. Langlois was doubtless learning a great deal from 
the deaf with whom he had been thrown into juxtaposi- 
tion and the little plant breeding ranch he bought near 
Vancouver soon began to prosper. Now full of hope he 
quickly hurdled difficulties and obstacles to achieve suc- 
cess and a competence. He improved the place, building 
his own house, his greenhouse and other improvements, 
with little outside help. To meet the expenses of these 


gest and best display of dahlias ever shown in Vancouver, 
at the dahlia show of the Clarke County Floral socitey, 
one of the most notable exhibits was from the Langlois 
Flora! Gardens. Numerous prizes and ribbons went to 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Langlois, Mrs. Langlois, like her 
husband is deaf, and !o her Mr. Langlois attributes much 
of his success as a florist. 

the Langlios Gardens exhibit, and earned for their grower 
the title of “The deaf dahlia man.” 

Mr. Langlois has had only about an acre of land, but 
recently he bought several additional lots adjoining his 
place and is preparing to enlarge his flower gardens to 
struggling to create new varieties of flowers and shrubs. 

Mr. Langlois, adjustment of his life from the desperate 
situation he found himself in when suddenly deprived 
of his hearing to a position of comparative success, was 
all accomplished over a period of about five years. No 
doubt it may largely be attributed to what he learned and 
saw from others who were deaf, at the two state schools 
of Washington and Idaho, and to the great encouragement 
given him by his deaf w r ife. Of her he says, “Mrs. Lang- 
lois has been a remarkable help in my struggles, and is 
as much responsible for our success as I am.” 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Have you ever noticed how some people are easy for 
the deaf to do business with, while others are as intractable 
as a Missouri mule? There is no particular dividing 


In the Langlois Floral Gardens may be found Dahlia, Glad- 
ioli, Iris, Peonies, Narcissi, Tulips, Perennials, Roses, 
Shurbs, etc. At the recent Clarke County Floral Society 
show, Mr. Langlois’ dahlias won numerous awards. 

line, but at one extreme we find people who will even go 
take care of his fast growing business. His prize bulbs 
are much in demand and he has received orders as far east 
as Virginia. He wants to make the name of the Langlois 
Floral Gardens known throughout the Nation. He is 


The Langlois Floral Gardens are situated on North Bank 
highway not far from Vancouver, W ashinglon. At first 
consisting of but an acre, the grounds are being 
gradually enlarged. 


improvements he put in a lot of time in prune orchards, 
working on dairy farms and at the deaf school. 

A few years of this and Mr. Langlois was able to devote 
all his time to his private work, and the Langlois Floral 
Gardens blossomed forth. Finally last fall at the lar- 
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out of their way to meet and do business, fair and square, 
with the deaf, while at the other end are individuals who 
will do anything to deal dishonorably with a deaf person. 
It is easy enough to find out what kind of people you are 



At the l.anglois Floral Gardens tourists stop to buy plants. 
Prize bulbs from these gardens are much in demand and 
Mr. Langlois has received orders from as far 
east as Virginia. 

dealing with after a business transaction has been put 
through or a contract entered into. The rub comes to 
make the distinction beforehand. The late Boston 
Financier, Thomas W. Lawson, before entering in'o 
a business deal with any person with whom he was not 


Worth Trying 

Editor Silent Worker: 

I think that the following would prove worth while 
printing in your columns, as it concerns a matter that 
has been discussed freely but seldom taken under serious 
consideration : 

"Fhe press of the country continues to publish “deaf 
and dumb” jokes not at all relished by the deaf fraternity, 
chiefly because most of them are suggestive of the inferior 
standards of life in which we are alleged to live or to come 
from. The “deaf and dumb asylum” invariable associates 
us with a padded-cell existence, and this of course leaves 
a false impression upon the public’s mind. Granted that 
onlv a very few of the hearing people understand us or 
have ever met any of us, the damage that such vulgar 
jokes can do is appalling. 

Not long ago Judge Magazine published a very raw 
joke that had for its moving figure a man from a “deaf 
and dumb asylum.” “It was written in such a way that 
there could be no mistaking the author’s intent to convey 
the impression that his character in the article made his 
home in an insane asylum. I protested to the editor by 
letter, and here is his reply : 

“We are indeed sorry that our article was distasteful to 
y°u, and we assure you that it was absolutely unintentional 
on our part. 

Hoping that you will forgive Us this time, and assuring 
you that it will not happen again ” 

Judge Magazine is said to be rather hard-boiled ; and 
die fact that the editor readily recognized the harm that 
s uch an article had done and the further fact that he as- 
sured me such a thing “will not happen again” prove, 

would seem, that other publications can be likewise 


thoroughly familiar, was accustomed to invite the latter 
to his home and arrange a meeting with his wife. After 
the visitors had departed, Mr. Lawson would ascertain 
from his wife what she thought of the new comer, 
relying upon his wife’s ready intuition, for guidance in 
cases where quick decisions were imperative. Hearing 
people have a vast fund of experiences to draw upon in 
sizing up others, compared to which that of the deaf is 
very small. They carry on conversation and discussions 
in groups and masses, and observe and draw conclusions 
from actions associated with such modes of communi- 
cation. The conversation of the deaf is mostly tete-a- 
tete, even amongst themsleves, unless the sign-language is 
employed. One of the great blessing of the sign-language 
is the aid it affords the deaf in acquiring a knowledge of 
human nature. A deaf person who is inherentlv honest 
will naturally suppose everyone else is just as honest until 
experience has taught him otherwise, and the opportunities 
to acquire this experience are increased manifold through 
the group conversation of the deaf using the sign-language. 
A timid person, inclined to place the blame for his own 
lack of effort upon his deafness, will note in other deaf 
how a resourceful and determined spirit easily overcomes 
obstacles which before seemed to him unsurmountable. 
Much of the success in this world is to get others to think 
and act as you may wish, or at least to adher to business 
agreements or contracts, and it is here that a knowledge 
of human nature becomes so valuable to the deaf, allowing 
them to distinguish between individuals who are inclined 
to deal justly with them and those who are not, that they 
may adher to the one and avo'd the other. 


appealed to when they print damaging matter about us, 
whether intentional or not. I am inclined to think that 
by far most of them do it unintentionally, not knowing 
the facts about us and the extent to which public opinion 
can be swaved bv harmful matter. 

If all of us would protest to the different papers when 
we see objectionable stuff printed about us, I believe 
the results attained will in time banish from print what 
we all kick about. No good can be obtained by simply 
complaining to each other on the sideline, condemning 
publications without first pro.esting directly to the editors. 
This method of bringing the facts to the attention of the 
men in charge of publications by letter or in person seems 
to be the cheapest, easiest, and surest wa\ of erasing what 
has always been obnoxious printing matter about us. If 
Judge Magazine is willing to stop it, others should also 
be willing. 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur A. Leisman. 

4230 Third St. N\\ ., Washington, D. C. 


« 



A Very Warm Day at Canadaraga Lake, N. Y., near 
Richfield Springs. — By Nettie S. Clemens, Herkiner, N. Y. 




August 9-14, 1926 

Photographs by Henry J. Pulver and Henry Austin 



Lincoln Memorial and Reflecting Pool. 
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A r 1 

“On Fume’s eternal camping-ground” 
Their silent tents are spread , 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouic of the dead. 


[ I ARLINGTON, beloved of George Wash- 
ington, and where he built a little summer 
house, whence he and Martha could sit 
thru drowsy summer afternoons and over- 
look the building of the new capitol city 
across the river, sleep the silent hosts who gave their lives 
that their country might live. It is on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, directly opposite the Lincoln Memorial. 
The two are soon to be linked by a superb Memorial 
Bridge now under construction. 

Arlington is no mere cemetery ; it is not simply a burying 


i n g t o n 



place for dead bodies. No, it is holy ground, — the most 
sacred ground in America, where sleep by companies and 
regiments and divisions the heroes who gave their all for 
their country. Their remains were gathered from every 
battlefield in America, and from the fields of France, and 
brought here to rest at last in sight of the Capitol dome. 

Happily, the cemetery has been kept free from tawdry 
memorials and inconsequential ornaments, and enveloped 
in a dignity well befitting its sacred character. Its most 
moving memorials are dedicated, not to any individual, 
but to the valor of America, personified. To those of 
the older generation who lived in the shadow of the 
“days of ’61,” the most impressive memorial, perhaps, is 
the Tomb to the Unknown Dead, which contains the re- 
mains of more than two thousand soldiers gathered after 
the War from the fields of Bull Run and the route to the 
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Rappahannock. Says the worn inscription : “Their re- 
mains could not be identified, but their names and 
deaths are recorded in the archives of their country, and 
its grateful citizens honor them as their noble army of 
martyrs. May they rest in peace.” Still more impressive 
in the eyes of the present generation is the Tomb to the 
Unknown Soldier, which stands at the east of a great 



Tomb of Unknown Soldier at Arlington. City of 
Washington in distance 
Pulver Photo. 


ampitheatre, facing the Capitol and the sunrise. Here, 
on Memorial Day, 1921, during the dedicatory exercises, 
President Harding said : 

" The name of him whose body lies here took flight 
with his imperishable soul. W e know not whence he 
came, but only that his death marks him with the ever- 
lasting glory of an American who died for his country. 
We do not know the eminence of his birth, but we do 
know the glory of his death. He died for his country, 
and no man hath greater devotion than this. He died 
unquestioning, uncomplaining, with faith in his heart and 
hope on his lips that his country should triumph and its 
civilization survive.” 

A prominent part of the Convention Program is to be 
a visit to Arlington , with suitable ceremonies at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldiers. 



TUNE IN! 

Station JAZZ broadcasting: Of course you know it, but 
we will tell you again, anyway. The worlds most magni- 
ficent, magnetic, magnitudinous, massive, meaty, mer- 
curial, merry, methodical, mighty, monstrous, monumen- 
tal, mundane, multifarous, mustardy gathering of the 
deaf is to take place in Washington this summer, under 
the auspices of the good old N.A.D. The dates are 
August 9th — 14th. Wash ington awaits you. 

WASHINGTON! The magic city. The mecca 
°f patriotic pilgrimages. The soul of America. The 
c 'ty of magnificent vistas. The citadel of American lib- 


erty. The seat of our national government. The city 
of the sublime, the heroic, the great. At its name the 
heart of every true American burns within him. WASH- 
INGTON ! 

From the bronze milestone by the Potomac, roads 
stretch out in all directions, bearing mystic chords of af- 
fection that bind together indissolubly every state of the 
union, and that make this great nation one in heart and 
purpose. In days of old, it was said that “All roads leads 
to Rome.” But now all roads lead to Washington. 

ON YOUR MARKS! 

The Convention is now only two months away. 
Only two months! Time to be hopping, if you do not 
want to get left at the post. If you are coming, NOW. 
is the time to arrange your trip. Time and tide wait 
for no man, and neither do the railroads. So if you 
plan to be among those present when the opening gong 
rings, better see your railroad agent and book your pas- 
sage NOW. Elsewhere in this issue you wall find 
Jimmy Meagher-Schaub Special from Chicago and St. 
Looie, via Pittsburgh, and information concerning other 
Special I rains being run for the convenence of Convention 
Visitors. For hotel accommodations, consult F. H. 



Hughes (Kendall Green, N. E., Washington, D. C.) 
He will be glad to serve you. 


TRANSPORTATION 

For information as to the shortest and cheapest route 
to Washington from your home city, consult your local 
railroad agent. He is on the spot and knows more about 
it than we do. But if he cannot give you the needed 
information, ask us, and we will get it somehow. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

We could wish we possessed the combined postic power 
of Jimmy Meagher and Eddie Guest, with an ability to 
sling prosy prose like unto our Uncle Alex Pach or Pop 
Cloud, — then we could assay to paint a picture of the 
glories of the Convention and of the Capitol City and 
produce a picture almost nacheral as life. But we fear 
that even then we would fall far short of the mark. 
For the activities of the Convention as planned are so 
varied, and the sights and attractions of Washington are 
so manifold that one can but skim the surface. All we 
can do-all anyone can do-is to mention a few salient 
points in passing. So we present the first draft of the 
Program : 

MONDAY 

Morning: Registration. 

Afternoon: Addresses of Welcome, etc. 

Evening : Reception and Grand Ball. 

Morning: Business Meeting — Visit to White House. 
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TUESDAY 

Afternoon: Sight-seeing tour of Washington. 
Evening: Visit to U.S. Capitol and Library of Congress. 

WEDNESDAY 
Morning : Business Meeting, 

Afternoon: Excursion to Mt. Vernon — Exercise at 
Washington’s Tomb. 

Evening: Showing of N. A. D. Films. 

THURSDAY 
Morning: Business Meeting. 

Afternoon: Luncheon — Track Meet and Games at 
Gallaudet College. 

Evening: Banquet at New Willard Hotel. 


FRIDAY 

Morning : Business Meeting. 

Afternoon: Visit to Arlington — Ceremony at Tomb 
Unknown Soldier. 

Evening: N.F.S.D. Conclave — Various socials, 
SATURDAY 

Morning: Closing Exercises. 

Afternoon * Excursions Chesapeak Beach — Great 
Falls. 

Evening: Homeward Bound. 

Sez Mister Dooley, “What more do yez want?” 

Henry J. Pulver, 

Publicity Agent. 



“The Spirit of All 
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By Alexander L. Path 


HIS being the last issue of this publication till 
fall, the writer will comply with numerous 
requests to state where he stands in the 
matter of possible candidacy for the office of 
President of the National Association of the 
Deaf. His name having been placed in nomination pub- 
licly this reply is made in the same manner. 

Very well then, and without seeming to hedge on any 
of the debated issues that have been discussed, it is not 
inappropriate to say that if elected, his efforts will be in a 
sincere and strenuous endeavor to carry out the wishes 
of the members of the great body, as expressed in the 
resolutions to be passed. 

However, there are certain matters of utmost impor- 
tance that can be stressed and first and foremost of these 
is to complete the De 1’ Epee fund without further delay, 
and decide where the completed memorial shall be 
placed, and arrange to that end that the memorial will 
be a suitable one. 

In this column several years ago, it was pointed out 
that if the two great bodies of the deaf arranged their 
triennial meetings for the same city and one following 
the other, it would be immensely to the great gain of 
both, and recently ex-President Veditz has brought the 
matter up again, and makes even a stronger showing than 
this column did in the original mention. 

Every member of the N. A. D. is entitled to a vote, 
and every member should cast a vote at each election. 
The secretary should send every member a blank ballot 
in ample time before the convention, and if the con- 
vention will express its pleasure in the matter of proxy 
voting, and what limit should be placed on the numbe! 
of proxies any member should hold, this situation, now 
very much muddled could be clarified, and not only could 
be, but should be. 

The presidency of our great National Association of 
the Deaf should go to a member who has its interests 
thoroughly at heart, and is willing to make sacrifies to 
enhance the worth and the value of the association ; in 
this matter this is the policy of the writer and with this 
declaration he has complied with numerous requests to 
formally enlist in the race. 

❖ 

I here are a lot of things my friend Paul R. Wvs of 
Kansas City can do better than scribbling poetry, if his 
recent contribution to The Companion , entitled “Happv 
Days’' is any criterion, but I wonder what his feelings 
were, and also what the sentiments of Messrs. Smith. 
Sheridan, Tuck and Schwirtz were when they read that 
they were “a stuff of experts.” 

^ . ❖ 

i his little skit that recently appeared in one of the 
1. p. f., deserves wider publicity. It’s an old, but thor- 
oughly good one. It seems some one intended to send a 
letter to some one, and the address, of course, in this 
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Mr. John Smith, 

School for the Deaf, 

Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

But the writer must have been ignorant, rather than 
attempting to be funny, when he addressed the letter — 

Air. John Smith, 

School for Deaf Devils, 

Lake, North Dakota.” 

Just because we had occasion to refer to the young 
ladies in our April story, it is interesting to note that one 
of the two interesting Criscillis sisters on the teaching 
staff of the Minnesota school has resigned or got married, 
or something, as the last issue of the honored Companion 
appears minus one of the names. 

■ ■ ❖ 

In my line of work on each business dav, I come in 
contact with as high as 25 people a day treating them 
professionally, as it were, and one of the hardest things 
to contend with was in the fact that about one in every 
two of these people, not knowing of my physical short- 
coming, address remarks to me that 1 can only guess at, 
not being even a poor lip reader. An assistant, near 
enough to my work to overhear and who has made a 
study of the range of remarks that these people are wont 
to make has found out that 95'. of them call for an 
affirmative answer, so urges me to say “yes” and hand 
out a smile with if, as under the circumstances its pure 
human nature ' to ask: “Is that all?” or “Are you 
through?” or some kindred remark. 

T here are times when it is mighty embarrassing to tell 
a stranger that one does not hear — embarrassing to both 
parties — and 1 have known times when my subject has 
been what we call “under control,” and posing just as 
we want them to, and wearing the right sort of express- 
ion, when, unexpectedly they make some inquiry that 
frazzles the worker and he just has to acknowledge his 
infirmity, and after pad and pencil have served their 
purpose, the person being portrayed seems flustered and 
ill at ease. I nder these circumstances, if one must 
acknowledge his deficiency, it had better be done before 
one starts, or after he is through, but never, under any 
circumstances, in the middle of the work. 

Speaking of the presence of the Illinois band in Wash- 
ington this summer, the Iowa Hawkey e says: 

“There is no more inspiring sight than that of the silvery 
throated cornet twining its lacy notes through the coarser 
fabric of harmonious exhalations of tuba and trombone 
with shirring of cymbal and ruffle of drum.” 

Gosh! 

And at a convention of people brought together be- 
cause they share a common bond and that the bond of 
deafness which makes music as far outside their desires and 
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planes to people with sightless eyes, and the result only 
an accentuation of their infirmity, the thing of all things 
we all want to be kept apart from. 

❖ 

One of our brightest and best known deaf men, who 
is also one of my oldest and best of friends, dropped in 
to see me for a little chat yesterday, and no one could be 
more welcome, but that’s another story, and the reason 
for this paragraph is that just when he came, with 
only a brief half hour, I had pressing business in my 
dark room, and took him along for company, also warn- 
ing him not to touch any one of three leaders to white 
lights that would ruin my work, and of course he as- 
sented and said he knew what dark rooms were for, 
so I turned on the red light and got busy, and just 
then he discovered that his cigar was not burning, and 
before I could restrain him he had struck a match and 
the result was that that day we had to summon four 
patrons to come in again for another sitting, which is 
an embarrassing thing for a man in my line of work to 
have happen, and fortunately it doesn’t often. 

❖ 

And here is another little item of interest that reached 
me through a visitor. Both himself and his wife 
are deaf people, and thrifty, and the wife had been 
saving from her house-keeping allowances till she had 
the tidy sum of over $100 in cash hidden away in a 
closet, about which her husband knew nothing. One 
day he decided to help her by throwing out different 
accumulations of no value, and — of course you’ve guessed 
it, the $100 was thrown away with its receptacle, and 
when the Mrs. came home and saw what he had done, 
she hurried to the janitor of the apartment, but too 
late, as all had been consigned to the furnace. Her 
surplus funds now find their way to the savings bank, 
and hubby has permanently retired from any and all 
duties pertaining to the household. 

❖ 

A well dressed and well appearing young man came 
into my office last week, while I was talking with 
another deaf visitor, and paying no attention to our 
signs and spelling he handed each of us an envelope, 
and laid one on the desk of the young lady in charge 
of the office, and then went out to repeat in other offices. 
On the envelope was a request to purchase the contents 
for ten cents, or any sum it might please the giver, to 
help an unfortunate man who had lost speech and hear- 
ing from fever. When he returned on the “pick up” 
he still paid no attention to our conversation, and seemed 
hurt that he had not effected a sale. I never saw a 
clearer case of fake. 


Last fall, a fine appearing, well educated deaf couple 
came to New York and put up at one of our best 
hotels. Their coming here was to place their two chil- 
dren in two different oral pay schools. At the time 
of their marriage every possibility of deaf children was 
gone over, and they were assured of immunity so far 
as their medical history went. But, as told above, their 
two children are both deaf. The parents were edu- 
cated in oral day schools, and both speak and read the 
lips so well that at home the children never see any 
other means of communication between their parents, 
though with the children out of sight, the parents spell 
and sign, too. Of course the people are very well to 
do, or they could not afford to place the children where 
they are, at the expense involved, but after all is said 
and done, and the pros and cons all gone over, I feel 
sure that if both the children were educated in the ex- 


cellent school that their state provides they would be 
far better off now, and far happier in the future. I 
know instances where wealthy parents spent fortunes 
educating deaf children who grew up to manhood and 
womanhood knowing next to nothing, and acquiring 
a pitiable bit of learning only through association with 
other deaf people, who taught them more of worth 
and import than was ever imparted in the schoolroom. 
I know one case where a fond and wealthy mamma paid 
a high priced oral school extra to have her deaf and 
dumb son taught piano and French, where he didn’t 
acquire even lair English. What else could be ex- 
pected but a W illie Boy-Sissy Boy result till he brushed 
up against the men and women of the deaf world who 
were taught in the common, or garden variety of school, 
and this was the making of a real man in him. 


SCRAMBLED ELECTRICITY 

1 he nervous bride called up her husband at work, ex- 
claiming : 

“Oh, hubby, come home quickly. I got the plugs all 
mixed up. The electric refrigerator is singing ‘Halleluish’ 
and the radio is covered with frost.” — Good Hardware. 


I'liiiiiiiiHliiiiiiimimiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiHimiHiiiiiiiiiiimr 



Left to right — Mrs. John F. O’Brien (nee Ticknor ) , | 

Mrs. W. A. Jackson (Nee Renode), Mrs. Isaac 1 

| Goldberg (Nee Klaus). The above is an inter est- 

| ing group in more ways than one. All three of the | 

| ladies retain their youth, though they all attended 

| the old 44th Street School in New York, ctnd that 1 

| school was moved to the present location, Lexington f 

= rive., and 6/th Streets, in 1881, just 45 years ago, = 

| yet none of these ladies look as if they had made I 

their first appearance on the world’s stage as long § 

| a J> 0 as that- At the recent re-union dinner of the | 

| 44th Street graduates, held at the Hofbrau Haas, 

s New York City, Mrs. Goldberg was elected Secre- 

tary of the association. 
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An Important Interview 

By ALBERT V. BALLIN 


Y AN unforseen, unpremediated chance, I 
stumbled upon Lon Chaney last week when 
he was working on a ne<;- play called “Road 
to Mandalay” at the Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer Studios in Culver City, California. 
It was indeed a wondrous fortune which would never 
have befallen me if I sought it by design, so str ct have 
grown the rules at this studio against admitting any 
one not working on the sets. Lon himself would have 
been one of the last to encourage visitors under any 
pretext whatever, so conscientious he always is to live up 
to the terms and spirit of his contract which forbids him 
to appear in public entertainments, to invite anyone in 

the studio and an infinity of other restrictions I 

mention these facts to exonerate him and the powers- 
that-he in the studio from 
responsibility for what I 
am writing here. 

Do not judge from the 
above, or any other promise, 
that Mr. Chaney deliber- 
ately discourages intimacy 
from a number of the deaf 
who have been trying to 
approach him. He is a 
true friend of the deaf ; but 
his position forbids him 
many things he really 
wants. Like all stars of 
great magnitude, he has to 
seclude himself more or 
less, to protect himself from 
movie-fans who would, on 
the least provocation, over- 
whelm him with requests 
of all sorts from autographs 
to buying wildcat stocks. 

How can he ever proceed 
with his work if thus per- 
petually distracted ? 

With these facts staring me in the face, I appreciated 
beyond measure the great luck of meeting him face to face. 
But they (facts) also warned me to be extremely cautious 
not to give the least cause for complaint and justification 
for the threatening boot. 

Much against my grain, I had to stand on my behavior, 
careful not to sneeze, make any noise or anything else to 
disturb him, his director or anybody else on the set. I 
crept silently into deep shadows far in the dark back- 
ground and watched with bated breath, the wondrous 
play of his features, form, arms and hands depicting 
violently conflicting emotions, every slight action telling 
most eloquently, before the cranking camera. 

I have not read or heard of the story, but I could see 
by this simple scene that his soul was tortured between 
desires and senses of duty, whether to cut out, with a 
cruel looking curved knife, the vitals of the scampish 
rogue of a Chinaman in the adjoining bedroom hovering 
oyer the cowering form of a beautiful white girl, appar- 
ently his captive. Perhaps Lon was thinking of hurting 
the girl, for she looked more horrified upon his appearance ; 
for Lon did look simply hideous in his make-up. H* 
was almost bare and perspiring, scarcely covered up with 


a dirty pair of white trousers and torn open coat; his 
face deeply dented with ugly old scars, his left eye blind 
w ith n white film and on the top of all, his scowling 
mien was enough to scare wits out of a stone image. 
I believed, even upon close scruting, that his scars were 
real, and that he was truly 7 blind in his left eye, until 
he assured me (later on) that they were all made up. 
Hurts? yes, but not much — I forgot to ask him if he 
has to engage a surgeon to restore his eye. 

I daresay that there is not a single deaf movie-fan 
in the United States who failed to see Lon in a great 
number of pictures, so popular he is among our class, 
partly because he is a truly 7 great actor and partly 
because his parents are deaf-mutes, which made all 
of us so proud of him. You can remember how diame- 
trically different he is in 
each character he imperson- 
ated, to baffle identity until 
we have no clear idea how 
he really looks in private 
life. 

I remember of having 
once entered a theatre 
where “The Unholy 
Three” was thrown on the 
screen when it w r as half 
way through I saw a very 
nice kindly old woman 
tending a sweet little child 
in its baby carriage. I wait- 
ed impatiently 7 for changes 
in the scenes to see Lon 
himself, and how great was 
my astonishment, as the 
picture proceeded that I had 
seen him already as the old 
lady! 1 think it is the 
most painstaking care and 
attention he pay 7 s to his 
make-up which distinguishes him and places him head 
and shoulders above the next best character actor we 
have on the screen. Like the true artist, that he is, he 
is willing to submerge his own personality, to sacrifice 
everything on the altar of ART. It is where his true 
greatness lies. 

How painful and distressing is the contrast with the 
work of many other actors. Perhaps it cannot be helped 
for Lon Chaneys do not grow on old bushes. Do you 
catch on to what I mean? You cannot detect the least 
resemblance betwern the Hunchback of Notre Dame and 
the Phantom of the Opera, nor between the bishop and 
the scamp in the Blackbird even when both characters 
were impersonated by the same actor. 

How often poor Lon has suffered physically, some- 
times for months, for the cruel parts he had to take, 
as assured me by r his own parents. 

By unseen, irresistable forces I was drawn nearer and 
nearer to Lon to get a close-up until I was not less 
than fifty feet from him in his set. Emboldened bv 
immunity from kicks, I sidled up to two lovely ladies, 
not in make-up who were also watching him at his 
work: and talked with them. One was Sarah Padden 
(Continued on page 414) 




Lon Chaney in Vidro Seastrotns " Tower of Lies” 
a Hetro-Goldwyn-Mayer production. 
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Left Overs 

Quite a number of photographs intended for the 
Photograph Number either came too late or were crowd- 
ed out. Some of these we are reproducing in this and 
subsequent issues. 

Important Announcement 

This is the last issue until next October. June first 
we started taking down our linotypes and other ma- 
chinery for removal to our new plant at the new school 
in Trenton Junction. By the time school closes this 
month we hope to have the entire' equipment installed 
in Dur new home and ready to start work early in Sep- 
tember. 

Since there will be no July issue all unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be extended one month. For instance, 
if your subscription was to terminate with the July 
number it will still be in force until after the October 
issue, so you will get the full ten numbers which you 
paid for. AH advertisements in force will also be ex- 
tended one month. 

We are proud of the new home we are moving into 
this month and later on we hope to give our readers 
a peep inside as well as outside of the building by means 
of pictures. 

1 he Silent Worker is YOUR magazine. We have 
endeavored to make it interesting, entertaining and 
instructive and have given to the best of our ability all 
the worth-while incidents going on in the deaf world. 
But above all it has been our aim to show up as far as 
possible the creative abilities of the deaf in the arts, the 
sciences and craftmanship, as well as their advancement 
along the educational lines. To what extent we have 
succeeded we leave to the judgment of our readers. 


We thank one and all for the hearty co-operation given 
us in the past and may we ask for a continuance of 
this fine spirit of helpfulness. 

The Squabble 

It is unfortunate that there should be such a squabble 
over the inscriptions of the Committee’s names on the 
replica of the Gallaudet statue at the Hartford School. 
On the other hand it is fortunate that the benefactor of 
the American deaf in whose honor the statue was created 
is not in this mortal life, otherwise we believe he would 
rather be unhonored than to be embarrassed by such 
a little question as names, which has become the bone 
of contention among certain of our deaf citizens during 
the past several months. 

Deaf Are Good Workers 

In the last issue, we made editorial mention of a busi- 
nessman who went to the trouble of sending us a letter 
for publication commending the work of one of his 
employees who happens to be a deaf-mute. Since then 
we have received three more, which follow. 

Max Badstuber, superintendent of a factory in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which employs 45 deaf people says: 

“I originally hired mutes to cover a job for me due to 
labor shortage. They worked out so satisfactorily that I 
started to use them on other jobs that required a little more 
skill. I am pleased to say that they have held up wonderfully 
well in the work given them to do. My experience is that 
they are not all entirely satisfactory but that holds true of 
about any collection of people with full possession of their 
speech and hearing and is not to be regarded as a character- 
istic of only deaf-mutes. 

“An interesting tale I have to relate is what happened on 
one occasion when I first started to use mutes. While hiring 
an applicant I marked on the bottom of bis card, ‘Deaf and 
Dumb.’ He immediately informed me that he was a mute 
but not dumb. I am pleased to say that in the two years 
he has been with us he has proved his first statement made 
when he was hired.” 

And here comes the International News with the' 
following: 

“A factory is to be established here (St. Louis) in which the 
entire working personnel will be deaf-mutes. 

“The project will be undertaken by S. H. Curlee, president 
of the Curlee Clothing Company, who after an experiment 
covering sixteen years, has found workers in this unfortunate 
condition to be more zealous in their endeavors than most 
normal employees. 

In these sixteen years Curlee has had one deaf-mute con- 
stantly in hisl employ, has analyzed his attitude and attention 
to duty and has concluded that an independent factory oper- 
ated solely by deaf and dumb workers will be a success. 

“The deaf-mutes are highly efficient workmen,” Curlee ex- 
plained. ‘They apply themselves to their work, are seldom 
absent, and, through (heir zeal to earn a livelihood, just as 
capable as more fortunate persons. They have worked them- 
selves up in many instances to positions of responsibility. 

In the departments which will be manned by them they 
will do all kinds of work, such as sewing, pressing and 
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cutting. From among the experts will be chosen directors 
for the different departments. I have observed for years 
the industry invariably shown by the deaf-mutes and it will 
be interesting to watch the production of the departments 
operated by them as compared with the departments manned 
by other workers.” 

“Curlee pointed out that even more efficient work by the 
mutes will probably result from his experiment, as, instead 
of a director having to write down instructions as at present, 
the sign language can Ire used by the mute in charge. 

“Other workers are distracted from their work more often 
than the mute, he says, because they hear all noises outside 
the plant or engage in conversation which takes them away 
from their machines. The mute can not hear the fire trucks 
go clanging by and hence does not lose the many minutes it 
takes the normal worker to go to the window and get back 
to work at his post.” 

And still another: 

THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 

April 9, 1926. 

Editor Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: — Kindly note attached paper clipping about Mr. 
E. W. Miller, our cla'im clerk who is deaf and dumb. Kindly 
publish it in your Silent Worker. 

He is regarded as our best filing clerk. 

Yours truly, 

His Railway Clerks Friends. 
(This is the clipping) 

Your correspondent has recently gotten hold of some inter- 
esting old photographs, old, old pictures of several of old 
timers in the Freight House force at Parkersburg, which 
would be interesting to many of our old timers in and near 
Parkersburg. 

The first of these pictures, shown on page 98, is our own 
Elijah W. Miller, claim clerk, and was taken when he was 
at the tender age of seventeen. It shows clearly the promise 
even that early of the strong man he has grown into, and his 
face reflects the frank honesty of the man in later life. He is 
as determined a worker as we have on the system, and if 
anyone were to ask at Parkersburg who was the most faithful 
and efficient worker for the company in this vicinity, in the 
great majority of cases the answer would be Miller. Faith- 
ful, almost to a fault, it has long been well known at Park- 
ersburg that Miller works about all the time he is awake. 

Mr. Miller was born at Mason City, W. Va., and when a 
child of six was a victim of spinal meningitis seven of the 
children in Mason City being afflicted. Mr. Miller was the 
only one out of the seven to survive, and he was left deaf, 
while he still has the power of speech he never uses it be- 
cause of his hearing and sfo has always been considered deaf 
and dumb. 

He entered the service July 3, 1891, as clerk under Agent 
Frank S. Harvey, at Ripley Landing. The depot at Ripley 
Landing, where Mr. Miller started to work, was moved to 
Millwood about 1896, on two hand-pushed cars, the building 
being about 2+x30 feet. 

At Millwood he worked under Agents Bungarner, Fitch, 
Miller and Ruth, the last named now being an operator at 
Parkersburg. In 1900 he was transfered to New Martins- 
ville, where he worked as rate and bill clerk until 1906. He 
was then transfered back to Millwood, working under Agents 
Bostic, Moore and Stewart. In 1915 Mr. Miller was trans- 
fered to Parkersburg, first under Agent J. A. Fleming, and 
at present under Agent F. A. Carpenter. 

In his younger days Mr. Miller was a football player of no 


little renown and his only son, Warren E., followed after him 
in this and has made a great name for himself on Parkersburg 
High School's team the last few years. 

Mr. Miller’s business is to inspect damaged freight, both in 
the homes and business places in Parkersburg, and he has so 
conducted himself during these years at Parkersburg, that he 
has made many friends for himself among Parkersburg’s best 
people. 

He has a fine wife and they own their home on 19th Street, 
in a nice residence section and none stands higher than the 
Miller family. — Baltimore and Ohio Magazine. 

The N. A. D. 

The coming convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf in W ashington, D. C., this summer ought to 
be the greatest ever, judging by the way it has beetn 
advertised in both the Worker and Journal the past year. 

What the N. A. D. nec'ds is rejuvenation. By this 
" e do not mean that it has not been doing good work, 
for it really has accomplished a great deal that the deaf 
should feel thankful for. As organized at present it 
seems to lack the pep necessary to attract the memberships 
it is entitled to. 

It seekns to us that the only way to speed up the 
membership and secure necessary funds to place the 
association on a sound working basis is a federation of 
all the societies. Tilden was strong for federation and 
" e believe also \ eiditz and Fox, but for one reason or 
another it was never put through. Now that there is 
a likelihood that Tilden, Veditz, Cloud, Fox, Howard 
and other old warhorscs will attend the Washington 
convention these oratorial gladiators ought to be able 
to stir up something that will awaken this sleeping 
giant of the deaf world. If the leaders would only 
work in harmony and not try to kill each other, much- 
good could be accomplished. 

Book Review 

A llgcmeines T aubstummen-Kalender-Handbuch 1926-2T 
Leipsic, Germany 

This is a Year Book for the Deaf, published by the 
1 aubstummen \ erlag of Hugo Dude, Leipsic, Germany, 
a firm that makes a specialty of publishing and selling 
books and magazines of interest to the deaf and teachers 
and friends of the deaf. In its catalog it lists the 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal and the Silent Worker as Ameri- 
can publications. 

The Year Book contains a list of schools for the deaf 
in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, a 
comprehensive review of important events during the 
last year among the deaf in various European countries, 
as well as the names and addresses of all the societies of 
the deaf, together with their officers, in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Luxemburg, the Free City of Danzig, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Poland. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and ought to prove of great interest 
and value to the deaf on the European continent. 
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AN IMPORTANT INTERVIEW 
( Continued from page 411) 

whom I found afterwards, to be a great actress on the 
spoken stage. The other was Miss Young, a teacher 
in the studio. Both expressed it as their opinion that 
Lon is the greatest character actor in Screenland. I 
think they are right. 

I do not remember who introduced me to Lon, they 
me to him or he to me to them. Anyway, Lon came 
straight to our group between each retake, and we 
conversed with beautiful abandon as if we were old 
friends. How much I felt at home as you can imagine, 
when Lon talks like a deaf-mute and interprets my 
talk without the least hestitation. By the way, did you 
ever notice that children of deaf parents are always 
superior to deaf-mutes themselves as sign-makers, more 
clean-cut, more expressive? Why? I mentioned and 
explained this pecularity in my book, “The Deaf-Mute 
Howls,” (which is going to be published very soon). 

As is natural, our conversation veered to this same 
book, and the salient point brought out there, the univer- 
sal usage of the sign language and finger-spelling 
among the hearing. Lon said to us that the deaf ought 
to study the motion pictures to modify and improve 
their sign-language. I differed and asserted that it is 
the picture makers who ought to learn our language to 
improve their pictures. We compromised on the 50-50 
basis by making the future sign-making a composite 
and other nationalities to bring the understanding 
of all the signs used by the American Indians, Italians 
easy to be acquired by the whole world. After three 
whole beautiful hours of delightful conversation between 
retakes we parted with best wishes for renewal of like 
meeting in the near future. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, AND FORTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE DEAF 

The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf will be held in 
the Chapel of Wissinoming Hall, Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., on August 6, 
7, and 8, 1926, for the purpose of hearing reports, for the 
election of four Managers to serve three years in place of 
the retiring Managers whose terms will expire at this 
meeting, — viz: John A. Roach, William H. Lipsett, 
Henry Bardes, and Dora M. Heim, and for the transac- 
tion af such other business as may come before the 
Society. 

By order of the President. 

Warren M. Smaltz, 

May 14, 1926. Secretary. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM. 

Opening Meeting , Friday, Aug. 6th, 1926 at 8:00 P. M. 

Invocation 

Address of Welcome 

Mr. Joseph H. Burroughs, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf. 

Address 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Response to both Addresses 

President’s Annual Address. . . .Mr. Franklin G. Smielau 

Call for the Meeting. 


Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
Appointment of Committees. 


Business Meeting Saturday, Aug. 7th , 1926, at 
9:00 AM. 

Call to Order 

Reading of the Minutes 

Treasurer’s Report 

Report of Committee on Nominations 

Election of Four Managers 

Recess for Reorganization of the Board 

Announcement of Reorganization 

Unfinished Business 

New Business 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Adjourment 


Saturday, Aug. 7th, 1926, at 2:00 P.M. 

TRIP TO THE SESQUI-CENNENTIAL EX- 
POSITION 

Sunday, Aug. 8th, 1926, at 2:00 P.M. 

CELEBRATION OF THE SOCIETY’S FORTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

Oration Mr. G. M. Teegarden 

Reception and Dance 

Sunday, Aug. 8th, 1926, at 2:00 P. M. 

MOTOR BUS TRIP TO THE NEW HOME AT 
TORRESDALE 


Sunday Evening, Aug. 8th, 1926, at 7:45 PM. 
Preaching Service at All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 16th 
Street above Allegheny Ave., Phila. All visiting Clergy, 
will officiate, and the public is cordially invited to attend. 


Monday Morning, August 9th, 1926. 
End of the Convention. 


General Information 

Board and lodging during the period of the Convention 
can be obtained by members and invited guests, only at 
the Institution. 

Reservations for rooms must be made in advance. For 
reservations write to Mr. Charles A. Kepp, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Be 
sure to state how many persons, length of time, etc. Make 
application before July 1 5th, 1926, — no reservations 
guaranteed after that date. 

The price of a Season Ticket is Ten Dollars, which 
includes membership dues, souvenir of the Convention, 
etc., as well as board and lodging. Members are advised 
to purchase season tickets, as individual rates are propor- 
tionately higher. 

Every assistance will be given visitors to the Convention 
who, at its close, intend to visit the N. A. D. Convention 
at Washington starting August 9th. But a written re- 
quest for reservations will be required, and will be filled in 
the order received. Inasmuch as this convention will be 
unusually well attended, persons desiring accommodations 
should act at once. 

By order of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Warren M. Smaltz, 

Chairman. 
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A Letter From Tilden 

834 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif., April 1, 1926. 

Editor Silent Worker: — Dr. Taggart, professor of 
Social Sciences of the University of California wrote: 

“The writers and teachers of history should remember that 
history is an art and not a science. It is like the art of a 
newspaper reporter at its best. You read a thrilling story of 
murder. Are all the facts given? No. The reporter 
shrewdly selects only such facts as are artistically, dramat- 
ically most telling. He arranges these few facts into a pattern 
that stirs the emotions of the reader and brings out, in a 
concentrated form, in a climax — the tragedy! 

-“History deals with humanity’s tragedies — with its crisis,” 
states Dr. Taggart. 

Napoleon had long ago assured us that history is false- 
hood made to look like truth. Perhaps the editor com- 
pells the reporter to invent in order to get brilliant results. 
But the victim may be uncomfortable. Whenever a 
reporter makes misstatements about the deaf, the deaf 
editors look upon them as encroachments on truth and of- 
ten repulse them as affronts. But when a reporter writes 
about a “famous deaf man,” the same deaf editor will 
print such make-ups in whole without question. For ex- 
ample, the Columbus Dispatch article which you, the Sil- 
ent Worker, reprinted, was half imagination and half 
truth. Its heading: “Sculptor became mechanic when 
life hope was blasted,” was ridiculous, if not bad enough 
to be sufficient grounds for a libel suit. The so-called 
blasted hope was in connection with one statuary called 
the “Pioneer Mother” with which a world's fair had no- 
thing to do and in regard to which no exposition art com- 
mission ever called on me. 

The latest newspaper article which I now enclose, how- 
ever, is so free of objectionable features that a print of 
it will give satisfaction to myself and pleasure to the 
reader in an equal measure, if it is agreeable to you to 
make use of the newspaper account. 

Very truly yours, 

Douglas Tilden. 


Art And Artists 

TILDEN FINISHES NEW STATUE 

A FTER ten years of silence, unbroken by the sound 
of his chisel upon marble, Douglas Tilden, famed 
deaf-mute sculptor has completed his first model 
in his new Berkeley Studio, 834 Channing Way and 
“ The Bridge” is being viewed this week by friends of 
the sculptor. Depicting the Oakland - San Francisco 
bridge, which he feels will come in the near future, 
Tilden’s first offering to the art world since his self 
imposed exile, is ready to be cast. 

A youth crowned with a wreath representing fruit- 
fulness is reaching eagerly to maiden with out-stretched 
arms. The embrace spans the bay of San Francisco. 
The new piece was originally planned to be exhibited 
at the Bohemian Club show last month but it was not 
finished in time and Tilden has no definite plans for ex- 
hibiting the new work. 

In discussing his “return” from the world of labor to 
that of art, Tilden maintains, “It is wrong to say that 
I am ‘coming back’ to my work for an artist can never 
really leave his field. I am ‘coming back’ only in the 
sense that I am extricating myself, I hope successfully, 
from the slough of inertia which seems to have over- 
whelmed the whole world and am again turning my 
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entire attention to my sculptoring. The time seems 
propitious for such a return from exile.” 

Writing rapidly and giving one the impression of chat- 
ting he continued, “I look on the words ‘come back’ as 
meaning that a pugilist is trying to retrieve his lost laurels 
or a capitalist is sweating to replenish his exhausted pile. 
I was never knocked out. The world xvas. It is now 
struggling back to its feet with its Locarno treaties, 
‘Henry Fording,’ rum-running, movies and astonishing 
independence of the young people. Oh, hasten the return 
to normalcy so that art may bless the land once more 
with its ministerings !” 

Tilden ’s new piece is to join the group which have 
already received world recognition. His Spanish War 
monument was the first permanent edifice to inaugurate 
the rebuilding of San Francisco for it was set up within 
two months after the fire of 1906. Both his “Admission 
Day” fountain and his “Donohue Fountain” passed un- 
scathed through the earthquake and fire. His “Football 
Player” now on the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia was the first and only one from California in tha 
artistic line to win a medal in the Paris Exposition. His 
“Death Grip” now in front of the California School for 
the Deaf and Blind, “The Tired Wrestler” and other 
pieces have brought the California renown. 

“The Bridge” is not the last which Tilden plans for 
he has an ambitious program and the fire of youth burns 
in his eyes although he was born in Northern California 
in 1860. “While I still have the strength I must work 
on ‘Man and Woman,’ “California Fabulous,’ ‘The 
Golden Age,' ‘Wrestlers,’ ‘Migration of the Salmon’ and 
dozens of other subjects which have been filling my mind 
through the years,” he declares. 



A Typical California Beach 


By Francis Davis, Los Angeles. 


Wanted at the New Jersey 
School 

An excellent opportunity is afforded at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf during the term of 1926-27, for a 
few capable young men to gain valuable factory expe- 
rience in advanced wood and metal working, machinery 
operating, freehand and mechanical drawing and practice 
in teaching manual training in return for services to the 
school in the wood shop. For particulars address — J.. 
L. Johnson, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N, T. 
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Virginia Deaf Man Conducts 
Barber Shop 

T HE AVERAGE man (or woman) dreads going 
into a barber shop, for fear that the barber will 
talk them to death; but here in Pearisburg, Vir- 
ginia, one need have no worry along that line, for we 



Jesse W. Stafford 


have a barber here who is a mute and cannot talk you 
dizzy, even if he wanted to. 

Air. Jesse W. Stafford is the man, and he has been bar- 
bering here for the past seventeen years. 

Mr. Stafford was born and raised in this (Giles) coun- 
ty, but has worked in various parts of the country at 
different times. He has worked in West Virginia, 
Kansas and California at various jobs; but finally decided 
that there is no place like old Virginia, so he came back to 
his home country and opened up his shop. 

Mr. Stafford has done well in a financial way since 
coming back to Pearisburg. He has acquired some good 
property in the town here, upon which he has erected a 



Mr. Stafford and his family 



combination shop and dwelling, and upon another corner 
of the property he has recently built a shoe repairing 
shop and in which shop he has another mute, Mr. Carvel 
Johnston, as his partner. 

In 1912, Mr. Stafford married Miss Sallie W. Mc- 
Dowell who is also a mute, from South Boston, Virginia, 
and they have two fine boys, Jesse. Jr., and Thomas, ages 
12 and 8 respectively. It is quite a curiosity to most 
people to see Mr. Stafford or his wife talking to these 
bovs and not infrequently he has to use his razor strap 
for other purposes than sharpening his razors. 

Mr. Stafford has a Ford car and most even,' Sunday 
you can see him, with his family, out for a drive, with 
Mr. Stafford driving. 

Everyone in this community likes Mr. Stafford arid 
his shop is well patronized. 

A Hearing Friend. 


Elizabeth, six years old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

J. B. Chandler of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Of the eight children horn to the Chandlers the second 
son was killed in a football game last year. 


A HAND-BOOK OF THE SIGN LANGUAGE 
Do not fail to secure or have mailed to your home ad* 
dress a copy of “A HAND-BOOK OF THE SIGN LAN- 
GUAGE of the DEAF,” by Rev. J. W. Michaels, Mission- 
ary to the Deaf People, for the Home Mission Board, 204 
Winne-Clughton Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. Prices: — Paper cover, 
50 cents; Imitation leather, $1.00 Orders may be sent direct 
to the Silent Worker. 
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Deaf Girl Makes Good in the 
Business World 

HERE is, down in the “Bluff City,” the 
metropolis of Tennessee, a young deaf ladv, 
M iss Ida May Lucado, who has the distinc- 
tion of being the first deaf girl ever to hold 
a position in an office this far south. A year 
ago, Miss Lucado took a four months’ business course 
with a view to holding her own with the hearing in the 
business world some day. At the time she had completed 
her course, the teachers of the business college, which she, 
as its first deaf student had attended, highly complimented 




employees were laid off, Miss Lucado has, so far, been 
retained. This speaks well of the ability of deaf girls 
doing office work. 

To go back to the beginning, it might be related here 
that two weeks after Miss Lucado secured her position, 
her manager, being so well pleased with her work that 
be called in a reporter and as a result, the following clip- 
ping appeared in the Memphis News Scimitar: 

MUTE MAKES GOOD IN BUSINESS 
Deaf And Dumb Girl Speedily Finds Success 

BY ETHEI.DA BEDFORD 

Being deaf and dumb is no drawback to Miss Ida May Lu- 
cado when it comes to being a full-fledged file clerk and typist. 
She is the keenest and quickest of a dozen or more employed 
in an office in the Shrine building. 

Until three weeks ago Miss Lucado had never worked in 
an office, but for the most of her 20 years she had wanted to. 
She had studied at Knoxville and Washington schools for the 
deaf and dumb. She’d spend many hours over a typewriter 
at her home up in Atoka, Tenn., planning and hoping and 
studying so she could hold a job when her chance came. 

With a little note which read, “I am seeking a position of 
typist and file clerk.” and the cheeriest smile you ever saw 
she applied for a job. She showed her prospective employer 
certificates, among them was one from Miss Wylie's business 
College. 

“Although she hadn’t had any experience and I did not 
need another employe, I hired her,” he admitted. “Somehow I 
felt she had a lot behind that pleasant smile.” 

He wasn't wrong. In three weeks she has learned the ropes 
and has grown “office wise.” She even has that way of twist- 
ing a wisp of her straight bob in a siffy way across one dheek. 
she powders her nose and dabs a bit of rouge on either cheek, 
just like other office flappers who may be “dumb,” too, but 
not literally. 

She lives at 2032 Young Ave., with her uncle, John Lucado. 
She has three sisters and three brothers who still live up in 
Atoka. One brother is deaf and one sister. They, too, were 
born that way. 

She Is Ambitious 

“I had rather be a typist, a good typist, than anything else,” 
she wrote on a slip of paper to me. “I practice every night 
on a machine at home, that I will get better. I like it because 
I can say so many, many things with such little effort. My 
fingers move about as rapidly, as meaningly, as I suppose 
one’s tongue does — forming words.” 


DEATHS 


March 23, 1926, at Los Angeles, California, Mrs. W. 
Hutton, aged 65, from dropsy. She was educated at the 
Fanwood (N. Y.) School. Widow of William Hutton. 


BIRTHS 


Miss Ida May Lucado 

her intelligence and ability. The principal even remark- 
ed, “I never had a more intelligent student or one who 
applied herself more diligently, being so bright and quick 
in her work.” 

When it came to looking for work, Miss Lucado did 
not have an easy time because of her deafness and in- 
experience. But that did not discourage Miss Lucado, 
nor did she give up hope. She went back to her home 
and kept up her practice on a typewriter so that she 
would be in better shape should she ever secure a posi- 
tion. 

After a couple of months, Miss Lucado finally landed a 
position with the Commercial Credit Company of Mem- 
phis — a position as typist and file clerk ; and according to 
all reports, .Miss Lucado has ever since made a great hit 
with the manager and other office employees of the above 
named company. During the dull seasons when many 


March 20, 1926, at Seattle, Wash., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Frederickson, of Everett, Wash., a boy, named 
Robert David. 


April 4, 1926, at New Market, N. J., to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Frank Penrose, a girl. 


MARRIAGES 


March 17. 1926, at Seattle, Wash., Rov E. Harris and 
M iss Alma Davis, both of Seattle. 


April 14, 1926. at Seattle. Wash., Brvan Wilson and 
M iss Bertha Seipp, both of Seattle. 


April 24, 1926, in Philadelphia, Pa., Fred C. Waltz,, 
of Trenton, N. J., and Miss Appolonia Mueller, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 




Sporting news of, by. and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department 


Edited by F. A. MOORE 


By GORDON B. ALLEN 


O NCE more a young deaf man has crowned himself fastest time, the winner having a two- 

with glory in the athletic world as opposed to those which enables him to cop first honors, 

who can hear. Down on the shores of the Gulf time was 37 minutes and 10 seconds, wi 

of Mexico is founded the historic big little town of Gal- handicap. Fastest time was made by Cole 

veston, Texas, famous not only for its transportation of and 20 seconds from scratch, while 1 

cotton and other farm products, but for its production of who holds the A. A. U. national endu 

some of the foremost swimmers of the South. ship, made it in 36 minutes and 40 secor 

In this same town resides the character of this article, This event put Colombo in line with 1 

Le Roy Colombo. Le Roy is twenty years of age, a mcm- tance swimmers of the club, 

ber of the Houston Division of the N. F. S. D. and a very Early in the summer of 1925 the Surf 
popular subject wherever he goes. A personal visit from met and elected officers to arrange and ol 
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After the Victory, LeRoy Colombo being carried from the 


observers of the race. C. G. Currev, S. T. C.. and Cap- 
tain Henry De Vries of the Red Cross were the only 
others, besides Colombo and Brenan to reach the jetties, 
a disance of nearly 7 miles. Curry was seized with cramps, 
while Captain De Vries had to give up because he got 
salt in his eyes. 

“Give that boy an experienced instructor, and he will 
make an enviable record in the swimming world,” de- 
clared George (Dutch) Murdoch, one of the judges, 
who is director of the Gardner Amusement Company at 
Dallas, one of the largest natatoriums of the Southwest, 
immediately after the race. 

Let these fetv words concerning the feat of Colombo, 
clipped from the Galveston Isews, speak for themselves: 
“After the swimmers passed the fishing pier at 21st. St. 
the result was never in doubt, for Colombo went far into 
the lead and was never passed. The three boats detailed 
to stay with the swimmers gave up trying to keep up with 
him, and stayed with the others of the party. He reached 
he jetties and immediately started back half an hour ahead 
of Brenan. 

“Unlike some others swimmers, his course never waver- 
ed as he followed a beeline down the beach just outside, 
the breakers. He kept a uniform speed, so fast that when 
Mrs. George Murdoch and others joined him at 6th 
street, they were hardly able to keep up with him, and he 
never changed his pace until he reached he groin. There 
he sprinted and again fresh swimmers were forced to trail 
him. When he climbed on the raft ; after crossing the 
line, he was smiling and seemingly as fresh as at the 
start.” 

In this race Colombo won the beautiful Texcomo 
Coffee Trophy. His picture appeared in the sport pages of 
all the leading Texas papers. His picture was carried on 
the sport page of the rotogravure section of the New 
York Times the Sunday following the event. It was 
taken by a Wide World photographer. 

Colombo completed in the one-mile race the day .after 
the main event but, unfortunately, he failed to hold out 
as a result of the long swim the day before. He was the 
favorite of the judges and spectators to cop the race and 
was in the lead of the swimmers when they reached the 
boat that marked the turning point of the race. But on 
the return swim, against the current, he headed through 
the breakers near the shore toward the groin, as exertion 



<u;ater by his brother clubmen. Does he look fatigued f 


of the day before began to tell on him. His strength was 
gone when he reached the groin after a heroic struggle, 
and had to be carried to shallow water. 

The feature of that day was the presentation of the 
Texcomo Coffee trophy to Colombo, “as he posed for 
photographers on the diving board of the pool amid the 
applause of the crowds. Though he could make no speech 
of acceptance, there was a grin of pride on his face that 
expressed his feelings better than speech could have done.” 

This bit of poetry by Mrs. Mabel F. Samuels, sister of 
Colombo, gives a peppy detail of the event. The title 
“Def-reeze” refers to Captain Henry De Vries. 

THE RACE 

There ivas an old guy by the name of “ Def-reeze " 
Who said, as a siivmmer, “I’m the cheese “ 

He spread the news all over the place, 

He could win from Brenan, a ten-mile-pace ; 

So they set the time as “ Labor Day ” 

When the town would be decked in her bright array r 
IT hen the crowds would be down from up the state,. 

T o enjoy the rarity of this great fete. 

They started the race at I he hour of six. 

Before old “Sol" would be playing tricks; 

There were sixteen of them all together. 

Eleven “ STC’s ” and five of the other. 

They swam through the water like fish at play. 

Each trying his best to win the day, 

Or rather to win the Loving Cup 
That “ Texcomo ” so kindly put up. 

They swam to the jetties and back again; 

I'll tell you what, they were truly “MEN !" 

But only one could win you know. 

And this honor went to the champ Colombo, 

The crowd yelled praise to their aquatic brother. 

But none meant so much as the praise of his mother 
Who was patiently limiting for him to come in. 

For he told her on leaving, “ I'm going to win." 

Then next in the race came one you all know, 

A man of “endurance ,” — our old pal Brenan. 

There was Cornelius Currey, and Birkman too. 

Who made a fine swim through the briney blue ; 

Every man in the race did himself proud. 

So lets shout their praises, long and loud. 

Poor “ Def-reeze got lost , in the very beginning. 
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Which "cru turned" all his chances of "Lovin’ Cup” 
winning. 

So he crawled in a boat and told them with sighs, 

" I da won that darned cup, but I got salt in my eyes." 

Colombo is an all-round athlete, but like all others he 
has his choice and that is swimming. He has thrilled 
the crowds with his fancy stunt diving from a board 75 
feet from the water. Much is to be expected from him 
this summer and the S. T. C. and Galveston are betting 
on him. They are planning to send him to St. Louis 
Mo., August 21st, to compete in the national events to be 
held there. But he will not go unless the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce and the Galveston Beach Associa- 
tion come to terms. He says if he wins the cup at St. 
Louis he is going to fit himself up for the English Chan- 
nel. 

o — o — o 


Dec. 1 1 

•Bloomfield H. S 

A. S. D. 

34 

OPP. 

26 

Dec. 16 

* Weaver H. S 

40 

25 

Dec. 8 

Bloomfield H. S 

54 

9 

Jan. 15 

•Collingsville H. S 

49 

21 

Jan. 20 

•Glastonburv H. S 

58 

23 

Jan. 22 

•Windsor H. S 

37 

29 

Tan. 30 

Collinngsville H. S 

28 

12 

Feb. 3 

Weaver H. S 

20 

18 

Feb. 13 

•y. w. c. a 

37 

31 

Feb. 16 

* W. Hartford H. S 

21 

7 

Feb. 24 

Windsor H. S 

25 

23 

Mar. 3 

W. Hartford H. S 

20 

23 

Mar. 6 

Y. W. C. A 

23 

10 

Mar. 12 

Glasonbury H. S 

23 

7 

Mar. 20 

Fan wood Sch. N. Y 

29 

9 

* Abroad 

507 

273 


AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRLS’ BASKET-BALL 
TEAM 

The girls’ basket-ball team of the American School for 
the Deaf made a very creditable showing during the 
season of 1925-26, winning fourteen games and losing 
■only one. It is said to be the best record ever made by 
the girls’ basket-ball team ever since they started playing 
basket-ball. Much credit is due to Mrs. Wetherbee, their 
•coach. The only game was lost to West Hartford High 
School, the same team the A. S. D. girls had beaten 
previously early in the season on the former’s floor. 
Clever shooting and strong defensive work were mainly 
responsible for the long succession of victories. Rae 
Martino, the captain, made 301 points; Josephine Tar- 
ralo, 11 points; Priscilla Harris, 98 points; and Mary 
Levine, 6 points. The number of points made per game 
was 33 and four-fifth, which may be considered as a high 
average. The record of the team for 1925-26 is printed 
below : 



MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ASSOCIATION TOINS THE STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Friday, April 2, 1926, was a big day in the history 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf Athletic Asso- 
ciation. On that day it was admitted to the State High 
School Athletic Association and as soon as word of this 
was received at the School, there was renewed interest 
in all matters pertaining to athletics. 

The School has for many years been scheduling games 
with high schools of the State and it has at all times 
enjoyed the pleasant relations with these schools. Since 
the State High School Athletic Association was organ- 
ized some ten years ago, the School’s Athletic Depart- 
ment lias found it more and more difficult to schedule 
games with the high schools as their schedules have 
invariably been well-filled with Associa- 
tion games. From now on we should ex- 
perience no more such difficulties as offi- 
cials of the Association will arrange games 
for us with the members of same from our 
region. 

The Minnesota State High School Ath- 
letic Association now has a membership of 
256 high schools of the State; the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of 
Minnesota and our School are also mem- 
bers. 

We believe that our membership in this 
Association will do much to promote the 
desired athletic spirit and good sportman- 
ship here and feel that we have a right to 
feel elated over our being granted it. 

The State Association aims to develop 
clean sportmanship and a friendly co- 
operative spirit among the student bodies 
and competing teams. To encourage 
this spirit, the Association annually makes 
an award of the Sportmanship Trophy 
at the State Basketball Tournament to 
to the team best displaying these charac- 
teristics. 

For the present we will take part in 
football and basketball activities under the 





Front row from left to right: Josephine Tar alio, Raphaelina Martino, 
Captain; Beatrice Maulucci. Bach row: Mary Levine, Mary Davis, 
Priscilla Harris, Anna Pelser, Edna Taylor, Susanna Salick. 
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direction of the Association. It is hoped that we may 
have a track team to represent the school in 1927. 

Wesley Lauritsen. 


HOCKEY PLAYED AT THE MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL 

What we believe was the first hockey team at any 
school for the deaf in the United States took the ice at 
the Minnesota School in Faribault in January 1926. 


When the cold weather set in last fall the Athletic 
Association’s Board of Directors decided that it would 
be for the best interests of the Association and the 



Minnesota School for Deaf Hockey Team 
Standing, left :o right: Mr. Lauritsen, Athletic Director; 

C. Slectha, sub.; R. Hayda, right defence; J. Berning r, 
left defence; C. Erickson, sub. Front row; N. Ruotsi, 
goalie; A. Erickson, left wing; IV. Nelson, (capt.) center; 

D. Summers, sub.; H. IV ebb, right wing. 

School to make hockey a regular part of athletic activi- 
ties. Accordingly, hockey sticks and pucks were ordered 
and work was commenced on a rink when the weather 
turned cold enough. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in flooding the rink because the ground allot- 
ted to it was considerably higher at one end than at the 
other. At one time we heard a pessimist suggest that 
we sell the hockey sticks and pucks because it was his 
opinion that the rink would never be in good condition. 
Several weeks of hard work was, however, rewarded with 
good ice, and the team got out for practice in the middle 
©f January. 

The puck game was officially ushered in on Saturday 
afternoon, January 23, when the team, after having had 
but three practice periods, met the Shattuck Military 
Reserves on their ice. 

The talk going around before the game was that our 
team would be defeated by an overwhelming score. It 
was argued that the team had too small a rink to practice 
•n; to be exact, the rink measured fifty by ninety feet. 
The Shad rink measured eighty-seven by one hundred 
and seventy-three. It stands to reason that our boys would 
tire quickly on so large a rink after having practiced on 
so small a one. 

Everyone who saw this first game was surprised to 
see the speed with which our boys got around. They 
had far from mastered the many fine points of the game, 
but they did fight gamely every minute of play and thev 
deserve credit for that. 

Captain Willie Nelson did especially good work for 
his team in this game, often carrying the puck into the 


enemy’s territory and to their goal. He was, how- 
ever, unable to get it past the careful Shad goalie. 

On the seventeenth of February the team again clash- 
ed with the Shads. The score, three to two, shows that 
our boys fought a great battle. 

On the following Saturday the tut) teams met again 
and played an interesting game. The Shattuck Specta- 
tor carried the following account of the game: 

“Shattuck’s undefeated reserve hockey team continued 
its winning streak when they scored a 4-0 victory over 
the Deaf team last Saturday. Only the good work of 
the Deaf goalie, Nilo Ruotsi, kept the score down. 

At the beginning of the first period the Shattuck team 
launched a terrific offensive and tallied once. Hull fol- 
lowed a little later and poked in two for the Cardinals. 
In the second frame, Nagel made the score 4-0. 

Strong defensive work by the Deaf featured the third 
period. No goals were made by either side. The Deaf 
had a good chance to score when three of the Shattuck 
players were put oft the ice, Brown for tripping, Hull 
for abusive language, (we could not hear it) and Pin- 
ger for interference. However, the game ended shortly 
afterwards and neither goal was in much danger.” 

Considering that this is the first year we have taken 
part in this sport, we feel that our boys made an excel- 
lent showing. Next year we will have a larger rink 
and we plan to get an early start, weather permitting.. 
It is expected that we will be able to arrange a regular 
schedule then and meet quite a number of local as well 
as out-of-town teams. 



Left to right: Everett J. Kennedy, of Fultonville, N. Y.; 
Lee P. M inter, of Roanoke, l a.; Tom Sack, of Schenectady, 
A . Y.; Dale D. Paden, of Scribner, Neb., and James Neigh- 
bor, of Peoria, III. Post-Graduates of 1925-26 who will 
complete their course in linotyping at the New Jersey School 
this month. 


/ he Island Lantern, published monthly by the inmates 
of the U. S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Washington, 
contains a write-up of an entertainment in which Frank 
Stutzman figured in one of the vaudeville acts. It savs: 
“Our o'd friend “Dummy," all dre sed up in red nants and 
a swallowtail coat with a clown makeup, held up the 
next snot with a series of pantomimes which surprised 
everyone. Stutzman is by way of being an artist. There 
is no more difficult feat in the show business than to put 
over a successful series of incidents in pantomime with 
the aid of nothing more than makeup and a few chairs, 
hut Stutzman did just that and nobody missed a point. 
It was a gold plated surprise and he earned the storm of 
applause he received.” 
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Rational Association of the Scat 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, President, 358 E. 59th St., Chicago. 111. 


o. W, UNDERHILL, First Vice-President 
53 School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

j§ MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second Vice-President 

937 Lucile Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

si 

■ 

gfj I. A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


\* **★ 


THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member 

99 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 

J, W. HOWSON. Board Member 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. Cal. 

EDW. S. FOLTZ, Board Member 

School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 


Organized 1880. Incorporated 1900 ■ An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf || 


OBJECTS 

To educate the Public as to the Deaf ; 

To advance the intellectual, professional, and industrial status of the 
Deaf ; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment Bureaus for the Deaf in 
the State and National Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of Liability Laws in the case of Dear 
Workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the Deaf in the Civil Service 
■or other lines of employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, development, and extension of edu- 
cational facilities for Deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved and successful methods of 
instruction in schools for the Deaf, the; adaptation of such methods to 
the need of individual pupils, and to oppose the indiscriminate application 
■of any single method to all ; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws fair the suppression of the im- 
postor evil — hearing persons posing as deaf-mutes ; 

To raise an Endowment Fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the furthering of the objects of the Association ; 

To erect a National Memorial to Charles Michael de l’Epee, the uni- 
versal benefactor of the Deaf ; 


To combat unjust discrimination against the deaf in the use of the 
automobile ; 

To be of useful service to the Deaf in every way possible. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the United States ; 

Associate Members ; Deaf persons not citizens of the United State* 
and Hearing persons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

FEES AND DUES 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life membership, $10 paid 
into the Endowment Fund at one time. 

Official Organs ; The Silent Worker and the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

Every deaf citizen and all others interested in the advancement of the 
Deaf along educational and industrial lines are urged to join the Asso- 
ciation and co-operate financially and otherwise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests towards the increase of the 
Endowment fund are especially needed and earnestly solicited to the end 
that permanent headquarters, in charge of salaried experts, may be main- 
tained for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution of the work of the 
Association. 



mrchfcw) to b* flltfwt in hy figtnt filing fcQIHQ LeW«t. 


ONE WAY CERTIFICATE PLAN RECEIPT. 


THIS CERnrlCAtfi » INVALID— ’ ' 

(1) rr lew than the required number at aertiSeot** showing full toe paid on going 
trip are presented to the Joint Agent. 

(2) If gurng ticket ia purchweed on a date not authariaril in tariff. 

(8) U iwued at a station from which reduced fare is uot Authortied. 

(4) It Urned in nunneetioo with a clergy, charity ec «upluy*’s ticket, or any other 
form uf transportation aold at lew than the normal one-way adult or ehild a fare. 

(5) Unless presented to Joint Agent of the csrrlera for validation on a date authorised 
in tariff. 

(6) Unlrsa presented to tiaket agent at place of meeting and retont ticket is purchased 


not later than tha final date shown in tariff. 

RETURN TICKET issued at reduced fare on this certificate will not be good for 
peaaage on any limited train on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. 
THIS CERTIFICATE IS NOT TRANSFERABLE and will not be honored for return 

ticket if presented by other than original purchaert wla»e signature ia written hereon. 


The reduced fare return ticket secured on this eertifirate ia nut transferable, 

WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO, ILL 


THIS rr.HTWCATK SHOI IX) BK IUKSKNTED TO THK StCKSTAaV AT WE PLACE OK MEETING IMMEDIATELY UPON ARRIVAL. 


This is a sample of the certificate receipt which you should ash the ticket agent to give you when you purchase your ticket 
to Washington, D. C. Cut it out, show it to the ticket agent and ask him to give you one like it. 


On To Washington — Get A Certificate 


The Trunk Line Association with offices in New York 
City has granted the application of the Nad for reduced 
fares returning from Washington. Half-fare will be 
allowed those members possessing certificate-receipts, 
provided there are 250 or more in evidence at Washington 
to be validated by the special agent of the Railroads on 
August 13th. 

The following Passenger Associations have concurred 
with the Trunk Line Association in granting reduced fare 
certificates to the members and their families: 


The Canadian Pacific Association, Eastern Lines, Mon- 
treal. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association, Atlanta. 
The Central Passenger Association, Chicago. 

The Western Passenger Association, Chicago. 

The Southwestern Passenger Association, St. Louis. 
The above Associations with the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion and that of Eastern Canada make more than a clean 
sweep of the country. 

Members going to the convention should buy one - 
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way tickets to Washington, D. C., and in doing so ask 
for a certificate-receipt. On arrival in Washington this 
certificate-receipt must be presented to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the N.A.D. who will sign it and turn it 
over to the validating agent of the railroads on August 
13th. When signed by him the certificate will entitle the 
holder to ONE-HALF FARE on the return journey over 
the same route traversed in coming to the convention. If 
the certificate is not validated by the special railroad 
agent it will be worthless. 

Remember there must be 250 or more certificates. So 
DO NOT FORGET to ask for a certificate-receipt 
when purchasing vour ticket to the convention. 

ASK FOR YOUR CERTIFICATE. 


Official Call 

FOR THE 

FIFTEENTH TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF 

In accordance with the vote taken by the Executive 
Board, call is hereby issued for the Fifteenth Triennial 
Convention of the National Association of the Deaf to 
meet in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, 
from August 9 to 14, 1926, Monday to Saturday, inclu- 
sive. 

Arthur L. Roberts, President. 

Frederick A. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer. 

May 1, 1926. 

Washington And Joint 
Meeting 

We have noticed in the deal press lately sundry com- 
ments by a writer who seems bent on belittling the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf and on carrying his point 
with the reading public through misrepresentation of the 
facts. 

One statement is, that the invitation by the Washing- 
ton deaf to the N. A. D. to hold its 1926 convention in 
that city was no bona fide; and further, that the vote on 
convention city was irregular. 

The invitation from the Washington deaf was bona 
fide. 

The vote in the N. A. D. Executive Board in favor of 
Washington was unanimous. 

The N. A. D. Executive Board received invitations 
from three different sources for the entertainment of the 
1926 convention: (1) From Washington; (2) from 
Little Rock; and (3) from a lone individual living in 
Colorado Springs. 

The invitation from Washington was the only bona 
fide official invitation the Board had before it for consid- 
eration. The Little Rock invitation came from a source 
that did not appear able to carry through a convention of 
national importance, and later developments there bore 
out this impression. The invitation from Colorado 
Springs, if it may be called one, came from an individual, 
without backing of any kind, and with the statement that 
not a cent in the way of a local fund would be raised. 

I he Board could not have done otherwise than accept 
the Washington invitation. 

Another misstatement that this writer makes is, that 
the Atlanta convention of the X. A. D. in 1923 was so 
befuddled by the principle of proxy voting that it “left the 
decision to the Law committee.” 


The convention did nothing of the kind. The conven- 
tion directed the Law committee to overhaul the laws of 
the Association, and try to provide safeguards against pos- 
sible abuses that might later destroy the utility of proxy 
voting. The report of the Law committee will be sup- 
mitted to the Washington convention for its action. The 
Law committee has not been directed, nor has it assumed 
authority to change the laws as they now stand, and put 
such changes into effect. 

The present law on proxy voting will stand through the 
Washington convention and be followed to the letter. An 
attempt was made at the Atlanta convention to nullify 
the law, largely for the supposed advantage such nullificar 
tion might give in the coming election of officers. The 
attempt failed. The only fair and open course will be to 
act on amendments offered by the Law committee at 
Washington, and have the changes go into effect at the 
1929 convention. 

5\ e are not particularly enthusiastic over the present 
method b\ which proxies are obtained and voted in con- 
vention. We are well aware that abuses can, and pro- 
bably will appear later on, if the present law is allowed to 
stand. It is indefinite and slipshod, and should be amen- 
ded to provide certain restrictions, or done away with al- 
together. 

We note, also, that the writer in question is insistent 
regarding his idea of joint conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf and the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. We do not believe that he is qualified 
to speak with authority on this proposition. He has had 
considerable political experience in the National Associa- 
tion. But as far as we can ascertain, he has never attend- 
ed a convention of the National Fraternal Society. He 
is a non-resident of his division in this society. Taken 
altogether, he cannot claim much insight into the opera- 
tions, experience, and sentiment of the N. F. S. D. 
Likewise, he has been out of the councils of the N. A. D, 
for nearly two decades, and in that length of time con- 
ditions change. Therefore, we do not believe that he is 
qualified to speak with authority on this proposal for 
joint meetings, from the standpoint of experience in either 
of these national bodies, and much less from experience in- 
both. 

1 he relations between the National Fraternal Society 
and the National Association have always been cordial and 
friendly. These two great national bodies have always 
co-operated to the extent that their divergent methods and: 
purposes will permit. We believe that these relations will 
always continue on the present basis. 

The methods and ultimate aims, the composition of the 
organic bodies, and the laws governing the Society and 
the Association are entirely dissimilar. 

I he National Association very* often has to deal with 
problems that the National Fraternal Society could not 
under any circumstances engage in or have any connec- 
tion with. 

Joint meetings of the two bodies would result in mis-- 
understanding on the part of the public and in the press; 
the question of local arrangements for such joint meetings 
would result in confusion in various ways ; the meeting 
time of one body must necessarily be curtailed in favor of 
the other, and vice-versa, giving opportunity for disagree- 
ment and discord ; one body would be made the tail of the 
other, with satisfaction to neither the body nor the tail. 

We have had sufficient experience wfith joint meetings, 
and sufficient experience in both of these national bodies 
to know that such an arrangement wrnuld not w-ork well. 
We are quite certain that nobody thoroughly conversant.- 
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with the sentiment in both these national bodies would 
advocate joint meetings. 

The practice heretofore of having a Frat night at N. A. 
D. conventions and a Nad night at N. F. S. D. conven- 
tions is commendable and should be continued, to keep 
alive the cordial relations between the bodies, but we be- 
lieve that this is the limit to which such association can go, 
with advantage to both bodies. 

Arthur L. Roberts, President. 

Chicago, April 17, 1926. 


St. Louis Wakes Up 

Thanks to the untiring efforts on the part of Mr. W. 
H. Schaub, Organizer for the eastern part of Missouri, 
the deaf of St. Louis have revived their spirit in the 
N. A. D. They were, like the deaf of other locations, 
merely taking tlieir beauty sleep, and only needed the 
appearance of a Prince to wake them up. They are now 
joining the Association in bunches, and most gratifying 
of all is that a large percentage is taking to life-member- 
ship. 

We are hopefully looking forward to having as grati- 
fying results from other large centers of deaf population. 


Roll of Immortals 

Twenty-two more life-members have been placed on 
our Honor Roll since the last list was published. This 
brings the total of new “Lifers” since the launching of 
the “drive” last January up to 43. We set out to 
secure 150 before the Washington convention which 
means that we have still 107 more to get. What is 
holding you back? Are you waiting to join at the con- 
vention? If so, why? Why not do so now and avoid 
the jams and long waits usually encountered at con- 
ventions? 

Here’s the second list. Is your name in it? 


No. Serial Name State 

22 343 Laurie Hintse Canada 

23 344 Henry V. Clancy New Jersey 

24 345 Paul J. Sandusky New York 

2,5 346 Mrs. P. J. Sandusky New York 

26 347 Rolla Geasland Missouri 

27 348 Emil Tegtmeier Missouri 

28 349 Daniel W. Vaughn Illinois 

29 350 Edwin J. Baker . . New York 

30 351 Dewey J. Marsh New York 

31 352 Mrs. Mary S. Bass Virginia 

32 353 Toivo Lindholm Virginia 

33 354 Mrs. Toivo Lindholm Virginia 

34 355 Mrs. F. P. Nicholson . . . .Virginia 

35 356 William B. West Canada 

36 357 C. J. Settles Idaho 

37 358 Thomas R. Murray Missouri 

38 359 Rudolph B. Redlich Missouri 

39 360 Arthur W. Rock Connecticut 

40 361 Harry V. Jarvis Connecticut 

41 362 Mrs. H. V. Jarvis . ...; Connecticut 

42 363 Lewis A. Fischer Pennsylvania 

43 364 Obie A. Nunn .Virginia 


Will vour name be found on the next list? TOIN 
NOW. 


Join Now 

AVOID THE JAM AT WASHINGTON 

If you are planning to attend the N. A. D. convention 
in Washington, D. C. next summer, you surely will want 
to become a member of the Association. But why wait 
for Washington ? Why not join now and avoid the jam 
and long waits which are usually encountered in enroll- 
ing at conventions. 

Your dollar sent in now will entitle you to member- 
ship in the Association up to June 1, 1927, the same as if 
you had joined in Washington. 

When vour fee is received, a receipt will be sent you 
crediting you with membership up to June 1, 1927. 

AVOID THE RUSH AND LONG WAIT. 

Fees should be sent to F. A. Moore, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


Dues Payable 

The annual dues for the fiscal year beginning June 
1, 1926, and ending May 31, 1927, will become pay- 
able on June 1. The Secretary-treasurer will be relieved 
of much detail work if the members will send in their 
dues without being notified by card. Considerable post- 
age will also be saved. 

Those who are planning to attend the Washington 
convention should not wait until then to pay their dues 
as there will be much crowding at the booths and in 
consequence much inconvenience will be encountered. 
Better send in the dues now — and be done with all 
worry. 


If possible, become a life-member and help the Endow- 
ment fund to reach the $10,000 mark before the Wash- 
ington convention 



John C. Stahl 


Wh o is active in A 7 '. A. D. At ember ship Drive 
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Tentative Program 

FIFTEEN TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

August 9 to 14, 1926 

HEADQUARTERS— THE NEW WILLARD 
HOTEL 

Monday, August 9th. 

Meeting of Gallaudet College Alumni Association in 
Chapel of Gallaudet College at 9 A. M. 

8 P. M. Opening session in Ball Room of 
New Willard 

1. — Invocation. 

2. — Recitation: “The Star Spangled Banner,” by Mrs. 

Anna McGann (Signs, vocal, instrumental) 

3. — Convention Prelude, by Dr. Thomas F. Fox. 

4. — Addresses of Welcome: 

Mr. W. E. Marshall, Chairman of Local 
Committee. Hon. Cuno Rudolph, Com- 
missioner of the District. Dr. Percival 
Hall, President o f Gallaudet College. 
Hon. , Secretary of 

5. — Responses for the Association by Mr. Michael La- 

pides, Miss Cloa Lamson, and Rev. H. L. 
T racy. 

6. — Announcements. 

7. — Reception and Ball. 


Tuesday, August 10th. 

9 A. M. Business session in New Willard 

1. — Invocation. 

2. — Recitation : “America” by Miss Audie Rogers. 

3. — Reading of Call for Fifteenth Convention of the 

Association. 

4. — Communications. 

5. — President’s Address. 

6. — Officers’ Reports : 

President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

State Organizers. 

7. — ComiTiittee Reports : 

National Executive Board. 

Local Committee. 

Program. 

Printing and Publicity. 

Trustees of Endowment Fund. 

8. — Paper: “A Deaf Man’s View of the Trend of Edu- 

cation for the Deaf,” by Mr. Frederick H. 
Hughes. 

9. — Discussion. 

10. — New Business. 

1 1 . — Announcements. 

2 P. M. 

Sight seeing tour of the city with stops at the White 
House and Lincoln Memorial. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address will be delivered from steps of the Memorial by 


8 P. M. 

Visit to Capitol and Congressional Library. 


Wednesday, August 11th. 

9 A. M. Business session in New Willard 

1. — Invocation. 

2. — Recitation : “Coming Thru the Rye,” bv Mrs. F. 

A. Moore. 

3. — Unfinished Business. 

4. — Communications. 

5. — Addresses by 

6. — Committee Reports: 

De l’Epee Memorial Fund. 

Preliminary Education Legislation. 
Foreign Co-operation. 

Industrial Bureau. 

Civil Service Bureau. 

7. — Paper: “An Anthology of the Deaf,” by Rev. J. 

H. Koehler. 

8. — Discussion. 

9. — New Business. 

1 0. — Announcements. 

2 P. M. 

Visit to the home of George Washington at Mt. Vier- 
non. ( Boat, trollev or bus.) 

8 P. M. 

Motion Picture Exhibition in New National Museum. 


Thursday , August 12th. 

9:30 A. M. in Chapel of Gallaudet College 

1 . — Invocation. 

2. — Recitation: “The Halls of Gallaudet,” by Miss 

Florence Lewis. 

3. — Unfinished Business. 

4. — Address by Dr. Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet 

College. 

5. — Committee Reports: 

Motion Picture Fund. 

Gallaudet Monument Replica Fund. 
Impostor Bureau. 

Traffic Bureau. 

6. — Paper: “The Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 

Fund,” by Mr. H. D. Drake. 

7. — Discussion. 

8. — New Business. 

9. — Announcements. 

An out-door luncheon will be served on Kendall Green, 
and the afternoon will be given over to sports on Hotch-i 
kiss Field and to an inspection of the College buildings 
and grounds. Meetings in College Chapel of Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association. 

8 P. M. 

Banquet in New Willard 


Friday, August 13th. 

9 A. M. Business session in New Willard 

1. — Invocation. 

2. — Unfinished Business. 

3. — Communications. 

4. — Paper: “Are the Deaf Prepared Industrially to take 

their Places in Life?” by 
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5. — Committee Reports: 

Statistics. 

Laws. 

Enrollment. 

Auditing. 

Necrology. 

6. — Paper: “State Homes — Everybody’s Concern,” by 

Mr. J. H. Mcllvane. 

7. — Discussion. 

8. — New Business. 

9. — An nouncements. 

2 P. M. 

Visit by bus to Arlington National Cemetery, and grave 
of Unknown Soldier. “In Flanders Fields” will be given 
in signs by . 

8 P. M. 

National Fraternal Society Conclave and other socials. 


Saturday , August 14th. 

9 A. M. Closing session in New Willard 

1. — Invocation. 

2. — Unfinished Business. 

.3 . — Communications. 

4. — Committee Reports: 

Resolutions. 

5. — Election of Officers. 

6. — New Business. 

7. — Announcements. 

8. — Recitation: “Home, Sweet Home,” by 

9. — Adjournment sine die with Benediction. 

2 P. M. 

Excursion by train to Chesapeake Bay. 

On Saturday August 7th. the deaf people of Baltimore 
will hold a picnic and all who find it convenient are cor- 


dially invited to attend. Particulars will be announced 
later. 

Church services by the various denominations will be 
announced in due time for August 8th and 1 5th. 


Proxy Blanks 

Those members vrho will be unable to attend the Wash- 
ington convention, but desire to take part in the proceed- 
ings by proxy, may do so by designating some member 
who is going as their representative. 

Proxy blanks may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer. These proxies will be official, and in order to 
insure your vote being cast, one of these official proxies 
should be secured. Then fill it out and give it to the 
person you wish to act as your representative. 

Request for proxy blanks should be sent to 

Frederick A. Moore, 
School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 


BECOME 

a 

LIFE MEMBER 
and 

HELP THE ASSOCIATION 
REACH $10,000 

before the 

WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


□ 

A Worthy Assistant Cures for Deafness 


Dear Friends: — Our Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention has given me a most needed 
assistant in the person of Rev. A. O. Wilson, formerly 
of Stockholm, Sweden, later of Texas, now of the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf. He will accompany me on an 
introductory trip through the Southern States the coming 
summer, and I wish all the deaf persons who may read 
this letter to write to me and send me a list of all the 
deaf people with addresses in his and nearby places, and 
to let me know which place would be the best for us to 
preach to the deaf. I will send out notices of the time 
and places as soon as I hear from a number of the deaf in 
the field. 

I would also like to have a list of all the deaf persons 
in the South who need the Holy Bible for family use. 
We send out a great number of Bibles free to those 
unable to pay for them. 

Please write very soon so we can send out notices. 

Praying that God Will bless you all, I am, 

Your old friend, 

J. W. AIichaels. 

Add ress 704 Park, Ave., North Fort AVorth, Texas. 

Every married man is convinced he would have been rich 
if he had remained a bachelor. 


An otologist is the only one who knows anything about 
cures for deafness. There are certain types of ear 
trouble that may be cured cr helped by proper and skill- 
ful treatment. Up to the present time, we are not aware 
of any instrument that will replace the care of a specialist 
for the ear, although there are a number of splendid 
instruments which amplify sound to such an extent that 
they are found invaluable by many deafened people. At 
best these instruments are only a “crutch for the ears.” 

The American Medical Association investigates and 
reports all fraudulent claims of cures for deafness. 
Everyone who contemplates dispensing with the care of 
his physician should first consult the published reports 
of this association before throwing away large sums of 
money. 

It is well to use care in selecting a mechanical aid to 
hearing. All instruments are not suitable for all types 
of deafness. A reliable firm will always allow a pro- 
spective buyer a trial of the various instruments. Deaf- 
ened people will do well to take advantage of this offer. 

Olive A. Whildin, 
Supervisor of Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Classes, Baltimore 
Public Schools 


If you demand fairness of others, be fair yourself. 
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Hunting and Trapping Big Game in Idaho 

By BOB WHITE 

Part VI. ( Concluded ) 


A T ANOTHER time I came unexpectedly upon a 
mother bear and her two cubs; the cubs were roll- 
ing around like large rubber balls, then, when one 
broke loose, the other would chase it, and overtaking it, 
the same tactics would be resumed, the old bear watching 
them with great motherly pride. After they had tired 
themselves, they went to their mother who immediately 
sat on her haunches and the cubs were soon nursing at her 
breasts. 

I had my rifle with me at the time, but simply could not 
shoot, knowing that if I killed the old bear, her cubs would 
stay close to her body until they were either starved or 
were found by a lion or some other animal which would 
soon make short work of them. After nursing several 
moments, the cubs began striking at their mother, and one 
of them succeeded in giving her a sharp blow on the nose, 
which angered her so that she gave it a slap which sent it 
rolling several feet, after which she slowly ambled away 
toward the hills closely followed by the cubs. 

If the mother had been alone I certainly would have 
fired, but the sight of those cubs put all such thoughts out 
of my mind. It would have been murder to have killed 
her under such circumstances. 

Several other bears were shot, and as they were now out 
of their dens in quest of food, we decided not to set the 
trap again, being liable to encounter them at any time, 
especially about nightfall, when they are found tearing old 
logs to pieces in search of grubs and mice. 

It is at this time they become bolder than usual, not to 
speak of being hungry. It is at such times they will not 
refuse to feed upon the oldest carrion. Their hides were 
not of much value, and this together with the fact that we 
were kept busy with our traps and skinning the animals, 
gave us very little opportunity to confine ourselves to bear 
hunting. 

With the gradual melting of the ice along the river the 
muskrats seemed to have taken a new lease on life. Even 
in the daytime they appeared on the banks in quest of 
food, we taking particular care to see that there was always 
a good supply of carrots sprinkled around. 

The decoys which we had staked out were still doing 
effective work, having kept them in good condition, by 
watering and feeding every other day. Prior to this we 
had trapped and shot thirty-two of their kinsmen around 
them, but by this time the animals had become more shy 
and did not visit them as often, for during the next three 
days only one animal was captured, and this during the 
night. 

The weather, had become much warmer; Spring was 
coming and coming fast. The first warm breeze from the 
south seemed to have awakened the whole country; the 
mating calls of the coyotes echoed and re-echoed through- 
out the hills and valleys day and night. 

Now and then the more shrill call of a wolf could be 
distinguished high above the lovesongs of the coyotes, and 
at times we would hear the wail of a mountain lion. 

The snow was fast disappearing, and in places a few 
green blades of grass were seen pushing their way through 
the snow. 

Everything, even the tenderness of the air, the responses 


of the mating birds, the hope and expectancy of it all 
seemed to cast a mystic spell about the whole valley. 

Uneventfully day followed day, and . as the animals 
seemed to become scarcer, we decided to move farther up 
the river to another cabin which belonged to the ranch, 
as the foreman had told us there was a certain heavily- 
timbered hill near by which was full of lynx-cats and 
mountain lions, as well as other fur bearing animals. 

“That’s sartin,” exclaimed Dallas one evening as we were 
sitting by the fireplace discussing plans for the last few 
weeks of our trapping. 

“I stayed up thar th’ whole winter three years ago t’ 
look after the’ stock, an’ them pesky cats kep’ me awake th’ 
whole night with their ungodly racket; it sounded like a 
hole menagerie turned loose. Why, them durned cats 
would cum right up t’ th’ chicken house at night and climb 
on th’ roof. Sometimes there’d be tracks all aroun’ th’ 
cabin, an’ I alius kept th' winders boarded for fear they'd 
be pokin’ hyarabouts, I think we’d better pull th’ traps and 
move up thar.” 

So it was decided that, on the morrow, Gabe and I 
should start out early and pull our traps, then, returning, 
pack our supplies, while Dallas w T ent to the ranch after 
a team and sled. 

We had been at this camp about eight weeks, and were 
glad of the change, so set about our work with a will, and 
inside of three hours had everything in readiness for Dal- 
las, who arrived an hour after we returned with the traps. 

It was ten o’clock when we started, and, after reaching 
the ranch stopped a few minutes where we left our furs in 
charge of the foreman, then continued our journey, arriv- 
ing at the cabin at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

It needed no experienced eye to note the fact that game 
was there in abundance, and even as we drew near heard 
the unmistakable calls of several bob-cats on the distant 
ridge. 

This cabin was much larger than the other, and com- 
paratively new, having been built but a few years previous. 
We liked it better than the other one, and were glad we 
had made the change. 

While Gabe and I were engaged in unpacking our sup- 
plies we were startled by a loud noise in the little barn 
where Dallas had taken the ponies, which sounded as 
though they were kicking against the planks, and high 
above the racket we heard Dallas yelling, “whoa, whoa, 
Consarn ye, stand still. Dam’ th’ pesky cats, anyhow — 
yow, yow — get out.” 

Going to the door we called out to him to learn the 
cause of the trouble. 

“Trouble enough,” he said, as he came up to us out of 
breath. “Them pesky cats are all over th’ barn. When 
I went t’ tie th’ hosses, one jumped out o’ th’ manger, an' 
t’ other ran between my legs almost knockin’ me ov’r. Ef 
you fellers want them hosses t’ have any feed, you can go 
out thar an’ do it yourselves, it ’aint fer me.” 

After supper was over we sat around the fireplace an 
hour or so discussing plans for the morrow, deciding we’d 
put out a few traps for the larger game, while Dallas was 
tc set every available trap for muskrats, which fairly 
swarmed in the little stream close to the cabin. 
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“Dallas, what about them ponies,” asked Gabe, inquir- 
ingly. “Did the foreman tell you to return ’em, er what?” 

“Nope, he told us to keep ’em as long as we keered t’ 

“That's good; heap good; we’ll need ponies alright ’round 
here. Not much feed in barn, but plentee grass in medder; 
we turn loose in mornin’; they cum back every night; them 
Indian pony ’an ’fraid cat jus' lak Dallas." 

As previously stated, we reached the cabin late in the 
afternoon, and by the time we were settled for the night, 
darkness was upon us, which prevented us front getting 
much of an idea of our new surroundings. 

And those rocky, pine-covered solitudes as we saw them 
the following morning, well, I can liken them to nothing 
I know of. We were not an emotional party; far from it, 
but those eternal hills as we saw them towering aloft into 
the limitless blue sky, surely struck a most responsive 
chord in our hearts. 

“Wonderful, heap wonderful,” exclaimed Gabe, sweeping 
the landcape with outstretched arm; "Gabe see many pretty 
places, but mighty few lak thees.” 

After breakfast was over, Gabe and I mounted, riding 
across the valley to the south. Several beaver houses were 
passed, and we sighted a few of the busy animals which 
seemed to pay no attention to us whatever. 

After crossing the valley, we dismounted and set out in 
quest of rabbits with which to bait our traps. An hour’s 
hunt rewarded us with several, then returning to our 
mounts and taking the traps, soon discovered a few likely 
places to set them. 

We noticed plenty of bear signs while setting the traps, 
and in one place discovered where an old carcass had but 
recently been dug up by them. 

“B’ar, cats, lion an’ coyote ’round here heap plentee,” 
exclaimed Gabe as we rode slowly back to the cabin, 
“Mus’ always tak’ rifle with us; no tell what we come 
’cross.” 

When we passed the old carcass in the meadow, I made 
up my mind that the next time the old fellow came to feed 
I'd be there to intercept him. It had been my secret 
desire to get a bear unaided, but refrained from speaking 
of it to either Gabe or Dallas. 

As soon as dinner was over I mounted “Midget,” telling 
the boys I was going to do a little exploring on my own 
accord, and for them not to worry, as I’d return in a couple 
of hours or so. 

The fact that I carried one of the latest and best high- 
power rifles gave me a feeling of confidence, and felt able 
to cope with anything that might happen. 

Instead of riding direct to the carcass, I decided to make 
a detour of the whole vallej’-, keeping close to the foot- 
hills, thinking I might make other discoveries, or possibly 
eome across a bob-cat or some other animal. But nothing 
of the kind happened, with the exception that several co- 
yotes were seen loping off at a leisure pace. Several old 
carcasses were noticed, but they had been stripped of the 
last vestige of flesh, nothing remaining but the bones and 
hide. 

By this time 1 arrived at a point directly opposite the car- 
cass which had been dug up, so dismounted and made a 
rough hiding place of brush and pine boughs between the 
trunks of two mighty pines. 

It is an undisputable fact that bears always feed toward 
evening, so decided to remain until twilight before return- 
ing to camp, for there might be just one chance in a hun- 
dred that the old fellow would come that very evening. 

And what an evening it was for its beauty and good 
fortune. I was comfortably ensconced in the warm, brown 
pine needles, thinking what a surprise it would be to Gabe 


and Dallas if they heard the roar of my Savage so close 
to camp. 

I knew that if the animal approached the carcass from 
my direction, all would be well, as a stiff breeze was blow- 
ing directly from me. Just as I was thinking of returning 
to camp, there was a crackling in the underbrush a hun- 
dred yards to my right, which I knew was caused by some 
heavy animal stepping on a dead branch. This was 
followed by the steady tramp, tramp of the beast, and, in a 
few minutes, a half-grown hear emerged from the thicket. 
It stopped and sniffed a few minutes, then walked to an 
old log and began ripping it to pieces; then after pawing 
around awhile, started straight toward the carcass. 

By this time the sun had disappeared beyond the distant 
hills, and it was growing dark rapidly, so decided to risk a 
shot before the animal reached the carcass, so raised my 
rifle, and taking careful aim about six inches in front of the 
animal fired. The animal proved to be one weighing about 
250 pounds, making it impossible to get it to the cabin 
without assistance, so decided to leave it where it had 
fallen, there being very little danger of it being disturbed 
by other prowlers. 

The report of my rifle reverberated from one end of the 
valley to the other; there was another report seemingly 
miles up the valley, then it would be repeated at the other 
end, resembling the irregular firing of a company of 
infantry, gradually dying away in the distance. 

Gabe and Dallas were somewhat excited by the report, 
and, as I drew near at a rapid canter, noticed that Gabe 
was in the act of throwing a saddle on “Cricket,” but when 
he saw me approaching, dropped it. 

“Bawb,” he asked inquiringly, “what have you been up 
to now — skeerin' all th' animals out ’en the hills, er what?” 

“W-h-a-t: did you ever know of your old pard wasting 
high priced ammunition shooting at the stars? Remember 
that old carcass down the valley, don't you? If you'll take 
a run down there you’ll find a nice fat bear keeping com- 
pany with it. If you want bear steak for breakfast, you’d 
better get a move on you right now.” 

We had been settled in our new camp nearly three 
weeks, and having had no news from the outside world 
during that time, Dallas decided to ride to the ranch after 
our mail, as well as a few supplies we needed to tide 
us over the remaining few weeks of our stay, for it was 
almost the first of April, and the trapping season was over, 
although the bounties still held good. 

Things happened thick and fast that day. Soon after 
Dallas left, Gabe and I decided we'd take our rifles and 
explore the canyon which cut a great gash through the hills 
to the north of camp. We hadn’t gone over two miles be- 
fore we sighted a lion making its way cautiously over the 
rocks which lined the walls of the canyon. We were within 
five hundred yards of the animal, but, strange to say, it 
neither saw nor heard our approach, seeming intent upon 
reaching something in advance. 

At times it would crouch low, its great tail slowly beating 
to and fro; then it would rise to its feet and again resume 
its stalking. We were puzzled at these actions, and came to 
the conclusion it was about to spring upon its quarry. We 
knew something' out of the ordinary was about to happen, 
so continued our way with the utmost caution. 

Suddenly there was a crunching noise a hundred yards 
or so in front of us, followed by a deep, guttural snarl, then 
the startled cry of a deer. 

\\ e knew the lion would be so engrossed in its work that 
we could approach within easy range, but did not forego 
our usual caution, knowing that, if the animal caught sight 
of us, it would immediately disappear. 

“We keep dost t'gether,” said Gabe, in a low whisper, 
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“an’ when we see lion we both shoot same tam. I count 
wan, two, t’ree; you shoot for hin’ quarters; I shoot um in 
neck.” 

After several minutes’ stalking we finally came in sight of 
the animal. It was crouching close to a young doe, tearing 
at its throat in a furious manner, meanwhile uttering low 
growls, the doe still slashing out with its feet. It was a 
most heart-sickening sight such as is often witnessed by the 
hunter and trapper. The lion could not have assumed a 
more perfect position for a good shot, as it lay broadside to 
us stretched out to its full length. 

“Wan, t-w-o, t’ree,” whispered Gabe. 

Bang, bang; the two shots rang out as one. 

The animal was knocked over on its side as the bullets 
struck. — It made an effort to regain its feet, but fell dead 
without a sound. 

The doe was not dead yet, so a merciful bullet was sent 
through its heart. It was in fine condition, so decided to 
keep its hind quarters, as venison would be a most welcome 
addition to our bill of fare, and no matter if the forest 
ranger (also game warden) happened to visit us and dis- 
cover those two haunches hanging in our shed, we’d have no 
trouble in convincing him that we had not violated the 
game laws. 

After cutting off what parts of the doe we wanted, we 
hung the meat in a near by tree so it would be safe from 
other animals which might come along, then continued our 
way up the canyon without further incident, until we 
reached a most beautiful mountain “park” of several acres, 
through the center of which wound the little stream which 
continued its way down the canyon, passing our cabin. 

Three deer were standing near the stream, a buck and two 
doe, which gazed at us intently a few seconds, but as we 
advanced, they snorted and soon disappeared. When half 
way across, a coyote jumped up close by, speeding away 
with the swiftness of the wind. We both fired, but missed, 
and before we could throw a fresh cartridge into our rifles, 
another jumped up, which also escaped. Several places 
were passed where rotten logs had been torn to pieces by 
bears in search of food, and there were trees entirely 
denuded of their bark, the work of bear and bob-cats. 

Farther on, the “park” widened out into a great valley 
w’here a head of sheep were gathered along the stream 
quenching their thirst. 

It was well along in the afternoon by this time, so decided 
we’d retrace our steps to camp, returning by the same trail 
we had made in coming. Nothing happened until we neared 
the spot where the doe had fallen, when we exercised more 
care, thinking some other animal had discovered it, and such 
was the case, as there were two bob-cats feeding on it. 

Each choosing our animal, we fired, Gabe making a clean 
kill, but I had aimed too high, and instead of the bullet 
breaking its fore shoulders, it made only a crease just over 
them, causing the animal to spring to one side, roll over a 
few times, finally regaining its feet, when another shot 
stretched it lifeless beside its mate. 

And now the question arises in my mind; which is the 
most cruel — the hunter’s bullet, which causes almost instant 
death, or the claws and fangs of the stronger animal when 
it attacks its weaker kin? In nine cases out of ten, -when a 
lion springs upon a deer or any other animal, after partially 
disabling it, it plays with its victim just as a cat does with 
a mouse, until it finally dies a lingering death. It is an 
indisputable fact, as I have witnessed such a thing more 
than once. 

A single lion will kill more deer in a year than a hunter 
will in a lifetime. 

“Boys, said Dallas, who returned later in the afternoon, 
“I’ve hunted through these hills an’ valleys a good many 


years, but hev never saw b’ar as plentiful as they air now. 
Now larf, durn it, ef yu must, when I tell you I counted 
four bear in one bunch down thar by th’ ol’ Skinner shack. 
I alius knowed they had a handkerin’ for that place. Why, 
them durn critters were jus’ dancin’ aroun’ like a bunch o’ 
locoed yearlin’s,” 

We did not doubt his story, as he was a man of few 
words, ahvays speaking candidly, hardly ever exaggerating, 
and although he had told us some most unbelievable stories, 
still we believed him. 

After much arguing, it was decided that Gabe and I would 
tie ropes to the carcass of the doe, and, w T ith the aid of the 
ponies, drag it to the place where the bears were in the 
habit of gathering, and, in the evening, we’d all go down and 
await developments. It was a difficult task in getting it out 
of the canyon, but was finally accomplished. 

There is something fascinating about bear stalking which 
I cannot explain. Indeed, it must be a poor, shallow nature 
that cannot enjoy the absolute stillness and beauty of such 
evenings as the hunter mu^| sometimes pass when watch- 
ing near a bait. But I was not alone this particular evening, 
Gabe having accompanied me, Dallas deciding to remain 
behind at the last minute. 

We were comfortably hidden behind the roots of a giant 
pine that had fallen years ago, and had not been there more 
than an hour before we heard a peculiar grunting noise, 
followed by a swishing of the bushes as the animal pushed 
its way through them, and, in a few minutes, two bears em- 
erged from them about two hundred yards above us. They 
made straight for the carcass and were soon feeding. Sud- 
denly both animals lifted their heads and looked in the 
direction from which they came, and w T e saw another coming 
toward them at a lumbering gait. As soon as it reached 
them, they began fighting, but soon quieted down and re- 
sumed their feast. 

We fired simultaneously, two of the animals receiving a 
broadside behind the shoulder, but, seemingly none the 
worse, both turned and ran down hill, as bear are prone to- 
do when wounded, making for the thicket from which they 
came. This gave us a nice open shot as they dashed away, 
and, firing again, had the satisfaction of seeing one turn a 
complete somersault, then lie still. 

Then we both fired at the other, which, by this time, was 
a hundred and fifty yards from us, running in a straight line. 
Every time we shot the animal flinched, and at the fourth 
shot fell in a heap, as though dead. When within a few 
feet of it, up he jumped, and on one hind leg and one fore- 
leg, made for Gabe. The attack was so sudden and unex- 
pected that he was taken by surprise. However, at a glance 
it was seen that the poor brute was past hurting anyone; 
one foreleg was smashed and his nose completely shot 
away. But as quickly as it had risen to its feet, it as quickly 
fell dead. 

We examined it carefully; it was a small one, not weigh- 
ing over two hundred pounds, and was literally shot to 
pieces. Each of the four bullets fired had struck the animal; 
one hip and foreleg were broken, his nose shot away, and 
there was a shot in the neck. 

There they lay, not fifty yards apart — two in one evening, 
not so bad, though it must be confessed that such shots 
were more than ordinarily lucky. It was a trying piece of 
work getting those tough hides off the animals, but it was 
finally accomplished. 

In bear stalking, I have found it advisable to sit down, if 
possible, when shooting. There is no better rest than an 
elbow on your knee. It is a good rule, too, to shoot too- 
far ahead, rather than too far behind. Nine times out of 
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ten, a bullet fired in front of a running animal will cause it 
to halt momentarily, when another shot will generally reach 
its mark. 

May had arrived in all her glory; the lush meadows sur- 
rounding the cabin seemed to have been transformed into a 
veritable fairyland. I wish 1 had the time and skill to write 
of those sweet flowers which grew in such profusion right 
up to the door of our cabin. There is nothing I know of in 
any part of the country where I have hunted and fished that 
can surpass it. 

I am not well versed in botany, I am ashamed to say, but 
have counted almost a dozen different kinds of flowers dur- 
ing an afternoon’s camp. Amid the lush-green of the rich 
valleys, great masses of harebell and borage and gentian 
carpet the round. Here and there, vividly contrasting with 
their vivid blue, wide plots of yellow, purple-centered sun- 
flowers hold up their heads; while, on the border of these 
flower-beds of Nature, where the grass shortens in blade, 
and deepens into an intense shade of green, the delicate 
mountain lily, with its three pure white petals, fading to 
the tenderest green at the tenter, reaches a height of nine 
inches. All this one has abundant time to note as he slowly 
wends his way along the stream, making a cast here and 
there for the trout which fairly swarm in its waters. 

Idaho is famed for its mild w T eather, sunshiny days, 
beautiful mountain scenery and remarkable trout fishing. 
Tourists from all over the country go there solely to enjoy 
this sport, and if they go to the right place, they always 
have excellent luck. 

On one of our trips Gabe and I discovered a beautiful 
little “park” in the fastness of the hills, several miles from 
the cabin, and were so imbued with its beauty that we 
decided to file on it, build a cabin and make it our home 
during the trapping season of each year. This necessi- 
tated sending Dallas to the land office at Blackfoot in order 
to get the necessary permission to locate as homesteaders. 
The trip, all told, took him nearly a week, but when he 
finally returned, he brought the papers and permit to go 
ahead with our improvements. 

We selected the site for our new home in a wonderful 
grove of pines, close by a purling stream which swarmed 
with trout. This stream, w r e afterward learned, was a 
branch of the Blackfoot, which broke away from the main 
stream farther back in the hills. The cabin was built of pine 


logs, neatly spliced together at each end, reinforced by 
heavy uprights. 

Jt is wonderful what one can do with a hammer, saw and 
nails, so in ten days we had one of the prettiest cabins any- 
one could wish for. Nor did we forget the ponies; we built 
a barn for them a short distance from the cabin, and they 
were already making themselves acquainted with their new 
home. 

Every piece of furniture, even to our table, was made out 
of the smaller pines which grew in great profusion close by; 
while our fireplace and chimney was made from flat stones 
which we carried from the edge of the stream where a snow- 
slide had carried them down from the hills. 

Dallas had left us and returned to the ranch, as the spring 
work had started, and he was needed on the round-up, w’hich 
takes place about the first of May. It is at this time when 
the ranchmen of the sorrounding country make their annual 
inventory, as well as ascertaining their losses, branding the 
calves which were born during the winter, dehorning and 
weeding out the weaker stock. Busy as he was, Dallas 
managed to visit us quite often, and it was during one of his 
visits when he told us of “Mormon Jim’s” disappearance. 

Cozzens, the Government hunter, accidentally discovered 
the shack, but Jim had left, leaving his burros behind, which 
were nearly starved, being unable to get out of the corral 
where they were confined, and it was their braying which 
led to the discovery. Nothing has ever been heard of Jim 
since he disappeared, but it is supposed he made his way 
of the railroad unobserved by anyone who knew him, caught 
a train and left the country. 

The genuine, old-time Rocky Mountain trapper has dis- 
appeared; and his place has been filled by the younger 
generation. They are out the whole year, locating new 
trapping grounds; many of them have not slept in a bed for 
years. They have no love for civilization, and live a life as 
independent of social letters as is possible to imagine. Few 
of them ever marry, and death, which has stared them in the 
face many times, finally surprises them in the shape of an 
infuriated grizzly, or perhaps they are caught in an eight- 
day blizzard, or in any other manner in which the Grim 
Reaper is liable to call in on their checks. Among these 
rough champions of the wilderness, beneath a shaggy exter- 
ior, there are hidden many diamonds in the rough, men on 
whose word you can rely, and on w T hose unsubdued courage 
you can depend. 


□ 

The Boy Scouts of the Rochester School for the Deaf 


By THOMAS P. SACK (A former Scoutmaster ) 


rip HE DEAF BOY SCOUTS, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was organized and chartered bv the Rochester Boy 
Scout Headquarters in 1923 and listed as Troop 29. 
Mr. Charles E. MacDonald, a teacher, was appointed as 
first scoutmaster of the troop and Tom Sack, a veteran 
scout, his assistant. 

Up to this time there had been no troop for the deaf 
boys of the city and about twenty-four of them had joined 
Troop 7, with the hearing boys. Under the supervision 
of Scoutmaster Fred Ratcliffe they learned many of the 
scout rules. When the new troop was organized about 
forty-two joined, including the twenty-four that had be- 
longed to Troop 7. 

There are now five patrols of Troop 29, The Eagle, 
The Lion, The Flying Eagle, The Beaver, and The Ti- 
ger. About three years ago the Flying Eagle won a tro- 


phy for the best record in the advancements. It was pres- 
ented by Scoutmaster Ratcliffe. 

One of the Boy Scouts of Troop 29 is a Life Scout; five 
of them, First Class Scouts ; twenty-five, Second Class 
Scouts and the rest, Tenderfoot Scouts. 

The boys are very fond of hiking at which they spend 
most of their Saturdays. They hiked to Seneca Park, 
Lake Ontario, along the bank of the Genesee River. On 
these hikes they take the various tests of fire building, cook- 
ing, tracking, pacing, signaling, and nature studying. 

In 1924, Mr. MacDonald resigned as scoutmaster to 
take a position in the Alabama School for the Deaf. Tom 
Sack was then chosen by the Troop Committee, but after 
one year he resigned to take up a course in linotyping at 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, at Trenton. At 
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present Albert Davis, a life scout and high school student, 
is acting as scoutmaster. 

Last April the Deaf Scouts gave their first entertain- 
ment at the Rochester School. They made enough money 


to buy a new troop flag and to have a trophy engraved. 
They also helped the Chefoo School for the Deaf, China, 
by donating five dollars. 

The entertainment was given to over two hundred peo- 




F is king 

PROGRAM 


____ 


pie in the chapel. 


Boy Scouts of Troop 29, Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, Neva York 


Deaf Scouts camped at Glen Corbett’s nvith Scoutmaster 
Ratcliff e and his boys from Troop 7 


Officers of Troop 29 
Michael Latrovato, assistant scoutmaster ; Delmar Wooley, 
troop scribe; Thomas Sack, scoutmaster ; Albert Davis, 
senior patrol leader; Desmond Parker, assistant 
scoutmaster 


S'. 




1. Remarks by Scoutmaster Thomas Sack and Senior 
Patrol Leader Albert Davis. 

2. Scout Oath, led by Scout Stafford. 

3. Scout Law by Twelve Tenderfoot Scouts. 


Operation 
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4. First Aid by First and Second Class Scouts. 

5. Knot-tying, led by Patrol Leader Coonrad. 

6. Signaling and Receiving by Scouts Brown and Sam- 
uelson. 

7. Comedy Stage Acts — 

A. Feats of Prowess. 

B. Military Drill, led by General Wooley. 

C. Auto Riding. 

D. Fishing. 

E. Country School. 

F. Dentist. 

G. Operating. 

H. Pawn Shop. 



Dentist 


The Church That Was Different ! 


W HAT would you think of a church where the 
people all kept their eyes open during prayers, 
where a beautiful solo was given without a sound, 
where the preacher gave a helpful sermon of which the 
congregation heard not a word, but which was greatly en- 
joyed by two of the hearers who were blind and deaf? 
How can these things be? Easily enough, when you have 
the key to the puzzle. 

The church is the Toronto Evangelical Church of the 
Deaf, a member of The United Church of Canada, whose 
hundred members are all deaf. When any of the mem- 
bers lead in prayer they go to the front, close their eyes 
and pray in the sign language, and of course the con- 
gregation have to keep their eyes open to see the word 
signs and so ioin in the prayer. Then they enjoy a 
hymn, which is beautifully signed with graceful and ap- 
propriate gestures, as much as we enjoy one rendered in 
sweet sounds. They sometimes have duets and at one 
service had a sextette as six young ladies rendered a hymn 
together. 

Of course you can see now how the preacher could give 
a helpful sermon without the congregation hearing a 
word. When a pastor speaks who has not the sign lan- 
guage, an interpreter stands beside him and interprets the 
words in signs. How did the blind, deaf men enjoy the 
sermon? Up on the platform the preacher preached 
but spoke a little slowly, down in the pew a deaf man, 
who could see, watched the interpreter’s signs and hold- 
ing the blind deaf man’s hand, spelt out the words on his 
fingers. 

Some of their signs are very appropriate and expres- 
sive. The sign for Jesus is made as follows: hold the 
hands upright in front of the chest, and a little apart with 
the palms of the hands facing each other, then with the 
tip of the second finger of the right hand touch the centre 
of the left palm and with the second finger of the left 
hand touch the centre of the right palm — the pierced 
hands. What could be more beautiful or appropriate? 
Trulv, thev preach "Christ and Him crucified” in the 
very sign. 

To be deaf is a great affliction, they miss so much of 
the iov of sound and the happiness of easy conversation 
with others. Even in the family there is so much chatter 
and the little jokes that no one bothers to interpret to 
them. But when the deaf folk get together they are as 
bright and jolly as any people could be and have a very 
happy time. 

The iov of gathering for worship and having the living 
Gospel preached was for many years unknown to them 
in Toronto, until some forty years ago under the leader- 
ship of Mr. J. D. Naismith and Mr. Brigden a class 


was gathered on Sunday afternoons. It met in various 
places and for many years in the Toronto Bible College. 
Here it gardually grew into a church, which later joined 
the Congregational Union and so came into The United 
Church of Canada. 

Joying in the Gospel and in their happy fellowship 
thev planned to share both these blessings with others, 
and going out two by two on appointed Sundays to var- 
ious towns and cities they have gathered classes of deaf- 
mutes in each locality until services are now held in Ham- 
ilton, Brantford, London, Sarnia, Kitchener, Cookstown, 
Ottawa, Barrie, Aurora, Owen Sound, Stratford, St. 
Williams and occasionally in Detroit. They give also 
to work for the deaf in China and generally aid their own 
people in need. 

But a great longing came to be in their hearts for a 
church home of their own. They prayed for it, they 
saved for it, they gave for it most liberally. More than 
any other of our English-speaking people they need a 
church home, fitted for their worship on Sunday and 
their social centre on week-days. At -last the dream 
is coming true. The Congregational Missionary Society 
was able to aid them, challenging them to raise an equal 
amount. Now thev have purchased 56 Wellesley St., 
the large house at the rear of the lot they will use for 
their superintendent’s home and for smaller week-night 
meetings. The church is being built across the front of 
the lot and will be a comfortable and convenient church 
home. Our picture shows their church members and 
friends at the laying of the foundation-stone, on Thanks- 
giving Day. The church will cost $65,000, and these 
good folks have already over $28,000 of their half, but 
need $4,000 more. 

The leader of their building committee is Mr. J. T. 
Shilton and their superintendent, Mr. J. R. Byrne. 
The church will be opened about Easter — The United 
Church Record. 


Money never made a man happy, nor will it. There 
is nothing in its nature to produce happiness. The more 
a man has the more he wants. Instead of its filling a 
vacuum, it makes one. It satisfies one’s want, it doubles 
and trebles that want another way. That was a true 
proveib of the wise man. relv upon it: “Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord than great treasure and trouble 
the rewi th . ” — B enjamin Fran klin. 


Every man, however humble his station or feeble his 
powers, exercises some influence on those who are about 
him for good or for evil. 
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Deaf Man Can Hear Radio, No 
Receiver Used 

W HAT on its face seems to be a remarkbale case of 
psychic phenomenon, is that of George L. Turk, 
74-year-old resident of Lytle Creek, who, almost 
stone deaf, asserts that he is able to hear radio music and 
wireless telegraphy without the aid of any mechanical re- 
ceiving set, save only with the undiscovered something of 
the brain which brings the sound to his recognition. 

On account of his affliction, deafness, he likewise as- 
serts that he can hear with his teeth by placing a metallic 
object between them and contacting with some object that 
has in it the sound waves. This phenomenon is not as 
rare as that of hearing radio waves without a mechanical 
device. 

In explaining the matter to Attorney John A. Hadaller 
yesterday at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Hitchin, 
at Lytle Creek, Mr. Turk stated: “I began to hear those 
radio sounds about November of last year. Since that 
time I hear music and speeches and wireless telegraphy 
almost daily, sometimes better than other times, and in 
some places better than at other places. I hear best when 
standing or lying near the fireplace in my cabin.” 

Here Mr. Turk was asked whether the sheet-iron chim- 
ney, supported by guywires and a cross cut saw which lies 
almost against the chimney, had anything to do with it. 
He continued: 

“It may he, for I always hear best right near that chim- 
ney, but I sometimes hear sounds like radio right out in 
the open. The unfortunate part of it is that I can’t 
shut out what I don’t want. I hear from several sta- 
tions at once and it is not pleasant. I seldom hear any- 
thing in the morning, but in the afternoon, and at night 
1 hear quite often. 

"It often keeps me awake until 12 o’clock at night 
and especially when that jazz music comes on I am pretty 
much disturbed for I am not particularly fond of jazz 
music. On Sundays I often hear church music, and 
sometimes 1 get preaching, but I ain’t very religious.” 

After a great deal of questioning, it was further dis- 
covered that Mr. Turk had used a telephone but once 
in his entire lifetime due to deafness after an attack of 
measels since his twenty-fourth year. 

William Hitchin, a neighbor, who had previously lived 
with Mr. Turk for about five years, declared that his 
friend, due to a great deal of very solid reading, had 
never been inclined to accept anything that did not have 
a real basis in fact, and which could not also be scien 
tifically demonstrated. 

Much inquiry elicited the impression that Mr. Turk 
was not suffering from any apparent delusion, but was 
a stern, hardheaded thinker. The question was carried 
on with some difficulty owing to almost complete deafness, 
but his answers always revealed the fact that he not only 
got the question but understood it in full. He never 
stated more than he understood, but he was emphatic 
that he was hearing radio music, wireless telegraphy, and 
especially music made by stringed instruments, such as 
the violin. 

The matter has attracted some considerable attention 
in that part of Lytle C reek and Mr. Hadellar intended 
to report the case to the American Society for Psychical 
Research of which Dr. Walter Prince, formerly pastor 
of the Episcopal church of this city, is now the secretary, 
with offices in New York . — The California News. 


Doctors and Deafness 

BY T. W. H. 

T HERE are doctors, or physicians, conducting news- 
paper columns in the dailies for the benefit of 
sick people and those seeking medical aid. One 
of them went so far as to write about deafness and its 
effects on deaf persons. He misunderstood them. He 
did not know enough about them. He had insulted the 
deaf to the core. His article was given the widest 
circulation possible, as the newspaper he was writing 
for stretched from one state to another. It is a certainty 
that this paper has deaf people on its subscription list, 
but not one of them took courage to make a complaint. 
Being not a regular subscriber to it, as it was not my 
favorite paper, I wrote to that doctor and told him what 
I thought of that article he wrote. No reply came. He 
did not care, so long as he was being paid for his medical 
articles in the columns of the paper. 

Below is a copy of a letter to the doctor: 

Dear Doctor: 

I read with great deal of misgivings — your article published 
recently. 

Xow, doctor, you are a great writer. You are a bright 
man, and I know that your heart is in the right place, but 
your article was so far estranged from facts that I feel that 
you should know it. 

Having been closely allied with deaf people all my life — in 
a deaf institution and in their homes and on the street, I can 
say without fear of contradiction that the deaf are all right; 
they are feeling better than ever, and the sign language will 
flourish in all its glory as long as there are deaf people whose 
minds are cultured and whose hearts are human and attuned 
to the appreciation of 'the beautiful and fine things of life. 
They don't mourn over the loss of their hearing. They don’t 
curse the doctors, science, for their failure to find a remedy 
for deafness. They don’t worry over their deafness. There 
you are, doctor ! 

Perhaps your article might be justified for educational pur- 
poses were it true but as a matter of fact it is absolutely 
false and untrue. 

On my finger tips I can name deaf persons — very deaf in 
fact — who are not apt to become moody, silent and aloof. 
They are not suspicious that their friends avoid them, but 
they feel, know keenly that they are toot being appreciated, or 
they cannot enjoy the company of the hearing. That’s where 
the pencil and pad comes into play which proves irksome to 
the deaf as well as the hearing. 

The deaf, as a class, are apt to be misunderstood by hearing 
people, especially fanatic writers and strangers who never 
saw a deaf person before. 

The deaf, as well as the hearing people, are fearful of being 
talked about. All the world takes all in and no one escapes. 

It does not require bravery nor common sense to endure 
deafness sweetly. We discovered at the start — when we 
were children — that we had to make the best of our handicap 
by accepting a cheerful view of life. Deafness has just be- 
come a habit — not an affliction — with us. 

Dear doctor, you said the deaf regret their inability to 
hear music. I, for one, do not regret at all. I do not see 
how you get that way. The majority of the deaf don’t in- 
dulge in such a regret. 

Singing hymns in the mute language is “music” to the heart 
and eyes of the deaf what the piano is to the ears of hearing 
people. 

Signs stir our emotions and lift us out of the realms of care 
and worn-. We do not call deafness an affliction but a bless- 
ing. Deafness does not bother our lives and happiness. 
There are deaf people who don’t have to think constantly to 
be reminded constantly, that they are deaf. 

Doctor, your paragraphs about the deaf will have very 
little weight with thinking and well informed people. I’m 
sure you do not want to pass propaganda that is injurious 
to the deaf. Above all, you do not want to write an article 
so far removed and estranged from the true facts. I ask 
you not to insult the deaf again by any article like the one 
you wrote recently. 

It is silly and foolish for doctors and certain types of people 




“Where shadowless Darkness weaves a shrouding spell 
Of parting joys and parting years. 

Go bring it me, sweet friend, and ere we part 
A lay I’ll frame so sad ’twill wring the heart 
Of all its pity, all its tears. 


to compare the deaf with the blind, and to put the deaf in a 
class with the blind and other so-called unfortunates. Deaf 
people are no kin to such. They are in a separate and dis- 
tinct class. 

Deafness does not always depress our mental process. Each 
<ieaf-mute has his own mental equipment. How he uses it 
depends largely on himself, even the mental strain that is 
handed down to him from his ancestors, (maybe the monkeys.) 

The conditions he lives in and the environment that sur- 
rounds him are leading factors. 

This letter to the doctor brings to a close the duty I 
have done for the protection of the deaf. 


“I heard the gates of Night, with sullen jar, 
Close on the cheerful day forever; 

Hope from my sky sank like the evening star, 
Which finds in darkness zenith never. 


“As at the entrance of an untrod cave 

I shrink — so hushed the shades and somber, 
This death of sense makes life a breathing grave, 
A vital death, a waking slumber.” 

A WINTER NIGHT 

“Darker and darker sink the shades of night, 
Brighter and brighter rise the lights of Heaven. 
Oh, bless the sublime of Apocalypse of Night, 
That doth unfold in higher, wider view than day 
The wonders of his brighter sphere, 

More wonders, infinite wisdom to attest: 

Blest compensation! Proof how love divine 
Spangles, with glory shades of somber hue. 

Blest reassurance! that in the universe 
There is nothing lost, t.ho’ lost to human ken.” 


The Blind Bard of Kentucky 


B Morrison Heady, “the Blind Bard of Ken- 
tucky.” Not only blind but deaf and dumb 
for many years’ these handicaps did not pre- 
vent him from achieving success as an author, composer 
of music and inventor. 

The marvelous insight of the “Blind Bard” of the 
nineteenth century is like that of Homer, the Blind Bard 
of the ninth century, as shown in these lines of Coleridge: 

“By those deep sounds possessed with inward light, 
Behold the Illiad and the Odyssey, 

Rise to the swelling of the vocieful sea/’ 

James Morrison Heady was born in Spencer county, 
Kentucky, July 19, 1829. His father, Dr. J. J. Heady, 
was one of the pioneers of Kentucky and was a physician 
of considerable local reputation. At six years of age, 
standing near a woodchopper, a sliver from the log 
pierced his right eye and destroyed the sight. A few years 
later when playing leapfrog with another boy he fell to 
the ground with such force that his other eye was crushed. 

By a kind dispensation of Providence the deprivation 
of speech, hearing and sight, sharpened his other mental 
faculties. None of these afflictions that would have de- 
pressed, if not prostrated, an ordinary man, weakened 
the zeal or ambition of this peculiar genius. He invented 
a writing machine for the blind, a folding bed, a self- 
opening gate and an alphabetical glove with letters of 
the alphabet on the fingers. His sense of touch was so 
developed that a slight pressure on the letters enabled his 
friends to communicate with him and he with them. 
With a frame of his own construction he was able to 
write the books here mentioned. 

He composed and wrote a book of poems, “Seen and 
Heard,” “The Red Moccasin,” a “Child’s Life of 
Washington” and the “Life of Columbus.” 

George D. Prentice, the predecessor of Henry 
Watterson, was an admirer of Morrison Heady and some 
of his poems were published in the Louisville Journal, 
Mr. Prentice’s paper. 

Some extracts from “Seen and Heard” are here given, 
the beauty and pathos of which will excite the admiration 
and sympathy of those who appreciate a genius so sadly 
handicapped : 

BLINDNESS 

“Go bring the harp that dirges thrilled, 

But now hangs hushed in lead slumber 
Save when the faltering hand, untimely chilled, 

Steals o’er its chords in broken numbers. 

It hangs in halls where shades of sorrow dwell, 

Where echoless silent tolls the pass : ng bell. 


DEAFNESS 

“Silence, fit companion of the night, 

Drearier depths my being steeping, 

Like the felt pressure of an unseen sprite, 

With muffled tread, comes creeping, creeping. 

Before me close her smothering curtain swing 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings.” 

— John Lewis Hearn in the Lexington Herald. 


Miss Mat-gir Weaver, 

Vice-Chairman Building Committee, Nadfrat Women’s 
Club of Atlanta, Ga. 
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APHORISMS 

By “The Hermit of Olyphant” 

When public opinion has rushed down an incline, it 
is very difficult to sit it up again. 

Nothing is settled until it is settled right. 

Silence is a true friend who never betrays. 

Politics is not a dirty business if the people in it are 
willing to make it clean. 


A cheerful disposition is life’s own sunshine. 


The world always asks this question, “What have 
you given?” not “What have you got?” 

He who possesses talent should also possess courage. 
He must dare trust his inspiration, he must be convinced 
that the fancy which flashes through his brain is a healthy 
one. 


You cannot be a failure if you carefully consider what 
is right and do it in the right way. 

Sympathy is the salt of human intercourse, but in self 
defence one must exercise a certain moderation in the 
giving of it. It is disabling to permit the troubles of 
even one’s best friends to afflict one too deeply. 

To judge by the way some people talk and act, it 
would appear as if their bellies were the seat of their com- 
mon sense. 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-seven years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself ; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Laws are most multiplied when the state is most 
corrupt. — Tacitus. 


We must judge a man not by what he promises to do 
but by what he does. 


Few are able to see the evil in their own environment. 
The habitual seems the inevitable, the usual seems justi- 
fiable. 


The force of habit soon renders pleasing that which 
is at first disagreeable. 

It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies — 
seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment; 
if they censure them, your own. 


Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with her 
ghost. 


When prices rise, the consumer of goods is the first to 
suffer, and when they fall, he is the last that gains. 

We follow the world in approving others, but we lead 
it in approving ourselves. 

Most of our misfortunes can be borne with greater 
equimanity than the comments of our friends upon them. 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who do not mean 
to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spend- 
thirft covets money, for the purpose of circulation. 


Buff arid Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


i 

» 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Fred Jordan is now in business on 
his own hook, having bought a shoe repair- 
ing shop in his home town, Leavenworth. 
We know Fred is a good workman and if 
his business does not pay it will not be 
his fault. — The Kansas Star. 


There ate 10 deaf linotype operators in 
one room in the Rand-McNally Publishing 
Co., of Chicago, who operate its 10 ma- 
chines and they are doing high-class work 
to the satisfaction of the company and are 
commanding high salaries. — Catholic 
Deaf-Mute. 


Miss Olive A. Whildin, a daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Whildin, has been 
appointed an instructor in the coming 
Summer's Session at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. She will conduct Classes for 
Teachers and others in the theory and 
practice of teaching deaf and hard of 
hearing children. — The Silent News Letter. 


Loran Savage, residing in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, is now conducting a shoe repair- 
ing shop. Sometime ago, he sent a letter 
to a friend in Ogden requesting a favor. 
He needed an assistant and asked his 
friend if there was a young deaf man 
available who would come to Flagstaff 
and help him. From that, we judge that 
Loran Savage’s business is booming. — 
The Utah Eagle. 


Rush Johnigan, of Coleman, has made 
another advance in public life. He is a 
deputy sheriff now. 

As a big boom is on in the Western sec- 
tion where Mr. Johnigan lives, on account 
of oil, all sorts of men, drillers, pros- 
pectors, bootleggers, and crooks are 
swarming there, and they are keeping Mr. 
Johnigan busy every day from sunrise to 
midnight. As far as we know he is the 
only deaf man serving in the capacity of 
deputy sheriff. — Lone Star. 


We have heard of the deaf engaging 
in many professions, but it was only re- 
cently that we learned Oklahoma has a 
licensed deaf undertaker and embalmer, 
Mr. Alex Chaney, a graduate of this 
school is in charge of the funeral home 
of his father's hardware store in McAl- 
ester. Alex passed the state examinations 
with high honors and is held in respect 
by the members of the State Undertaker* 
Association, As far as we know, Mr. 
Chaney is the only deaf undertaker in 
the United States . — The Oklahoma. 


The Cleveland deaf have organized a 
“Cleveland Deaf Automobile Club,’’ and 
elected officers. The car owners pay 
dues, $1.00 a month and non-owners pay 
25 cents a month. The car owners will 
draw $10.00 out of the fund and get mem- 
bership cards under the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club. The rest goes to the fund 
to protect the rights of the deaf. The 
club is open to both men and women. 
The organization will be affiliated with 
the Cleveland Automobile Club in a short 
time. This is a fine opportunity for the 
deaf of Cleveland to join the club, as their 
rights will be protected. — Cleveland Cor. 
in the Journal. 


Miami Typographical Union has four 
members who can neither hear nor speak. 
These men are J. R. Quarles of the 
Herald ad. room, who has been in Miami 
eleven years; C. D. Erwin, Tab linotype 
operator, who has been a resident of 
Miami for ten years ; R. H. Rou, Herald 
linotype operator, whose residence cover 
five years, and H. S. Morris, Herald lino- 
typer, a Miami resident of five months. 
Although these men are handicapped 
all are excellent mechanics — as good as 
can be found in their line, any where 
and arc thorough unionists. All are 
property owners and have fine families. 
All are good-natured, in this manner 
furnishing excellent example for many 
of us who have no handicaps to contend 
with. All these men are among the most 
regular in attendance at union meetings 
and take a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings, one of the number usually sit- 
ting at the table of the recording secretary 
where he can keep track of events as 
they transpire, information of which he 
flashes to his companions as soon as jotted 
down by the recorder. — Miami News. 


VISITORS FROM AMERICA 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Terry, of Holly- 
wood, California, with their two sons 
are due to arrive in England on the Min- 
nehaha either on the 8th or 9th of May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry are connected with 
the well-known American Deaf Magazine 
“The Silent Worker," and are active 
workers in the Deaf cause in that country. 

We extend fraternal greetings to them, 
and trust they will enjoy their stay 
amongst us . — British Deaf Times. 


INJURED IN SUNDAY ACCIDENTS 
Because he was deaf and could not 
hear the horn of a taxi cab which was 
bearing down upon him as he crossed the 
street at Main and T.incoln early Sunday 


morning, Ross Davison, age 45, of 1232 
South Santa Fe, received injuries which 
will probably be fatal, when the cab struck 
him. 

Mr. Davison, who is an employe at 
Wolf's Cafeteria, suffered a badly frac- 
tured leg, a broken shoulder blade, bruises 
and cuts, and internal injuries. 

He was taken to the St. Francis Hos- 
pital by a Lahey and Martin ambulance. 
— Wichita, Kan. 


DEAF CYCLIST'S 17,000 MILES 
IN THREE YEARS 
Mr, Fred C. Smallman writing in “Cy- 
cling" states that “I always do all my rid- 
ing alone, and immensely enjoy it in spite 
of being born deaf, but I appreciate all 
beauties of Nature everywhere I cycle and 
take keen interest in historic and arch- 
aeological structures and ruins. My cy- 
cling days are of great delight to me all 
the year round, no matter what the weath- 
er is like, and I have ridden alone more 
than 17,000 miles in three years on a 
“Dreadnought.” I w'onder are there any 
of my readers who can equal or perhaps 
eclipse Mr. Smallman’s truly wonderful 
record? — British Deaf Times. 


TEACHING SPEECH BY TOUCH 
Dr. Gault in Popular Science Monthly 
for February, writes of his experiments 
in teaching the deaf to understand speech 
by touch. The article is titled, “Tactual 
Interpretation of Speech.” Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall calls touch “the master sense of 
them all.” Dr. Gault’s experiments show 
a way to aid the deaf, and the develop- 
ment and improvement of radio appara- 
tus, in the direction of detection and mag- 
nification of sound, will eventually help 
the deaf to understand speech through the 
aural sense and through the sense of 
touch. Education and practice will be 
necessary, but nothing is impossible. If 
the aeoplane can wing its way through 
darkness, fog or storm, why can’t we 
deaf in time learn to interpret speech 
through means other than sight or hear- 
ing? — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


THE DEAF, PRESS AND PUBLIC 
Those who work for the deaf, and the 
de3f themselves, are every day meeting 
with prejudices. The press of the coun- 
try whenever they chance upon a case of a 
deaf motorist who has offended, place 
heavy bold headings to the report dealing 
with the case, and the advertisement thus 
given tends to feed the general public in 
their mistaken attitude towards the deaf. 
These offences occur by the score among 
other folk, yet when an isolated case of a 
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deaf person is brought about, unfair and 
often very unkind remarks are passed by 
the justices. All we would desire is that 
the press should deal with the cases as 
they would were it the case of a hearing 
person, and drop the unreasoning pre- 
judice that at present is so vigorously ap- 
plied against the deaf. — British Deaf 
Times. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

A certain deaf Kentuckian who had 
just graduated from school was having 
a final fling in his old home town before 
settling down to the stern realties of ex- 
istence. The town busybody, in this in- 
stance a woman, cornered him with pad 
and pencil one day and had quite a few 
things to say to him about his crop of 
wild oats and lack of industry, closing 
with the following hint borrowed from 
one of the oldtime chapbooks: 

"Idle men and hoys are found, 

Treading on the devil’s ground; 

He wilt find them work to do; 

He will pay them wages too.” 

The voung fellow did not receive the 
rebuke in a spirit of meekness, for, taking 
the pad and pencil he made the following 
retort, impromptu : 

Fickle dames and girls abound 
• Everywhere the devil’s found; 

It was one that caused our fall; 

May the devil take them all. 

— The Kentucky Standard. 


A DEAF MAN IN THE YUKON 
A graduate of the Washington School 
for the Deaf is seeking his fortune in the 
Alaskan gold fields. His name is Bill 
West. He graduated at the Vancouver 
School in 1917, and with his father he has 
been in Alaska four years. 

They own jointly nine claims in the 
Yukon country which they work in the 
winter. In the summer they prospect for 
more likely claims. Though the mercury 
goes down to sixty below zero sometimes, 
young West likes the country. He says 
that there is a chance for any one, deaf or 
hearing, up there, if he is not afraid to 
work and can stand cold weather. 

This young deaf prospector has found 
much pleasure in hunting and fishing in 
the Alaskan wilds. Last fall on one trip 
he and his father bagged nine large cari- 
bou, the meat from which has been fro- 
zen and put away for winter provision. 

Once, he relates, they were short of 
meat and made a fish trap across a small 
stream. One night was enough to fill the 
trap, out of which they took more than a 
ton of trout. — The Lone Star. 


SAVED BY A MIRACLE 

An extraordinary story of how a deaf 
man, a peer of the realm, was given the 
power to utter one word, thereby saving 
many lives, was told by Dr. Kennion, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, at the dedica- 
tion of a new home for deaf-mutes in 
Bath, England. The peer was a former 
Lord Carhery and a friend of Dr, Ken- 
nion. 

“Lord Carbery," said the bishop, “was 
aboard a steamer sailing from Corv to 
Bistel. A dense fog came on and passen- 
gers could see nothing. Even the look- 
out man was unaware of danger, when 
Lord Carbery, who was sitting in the bow, 
shouted loudly, “Land !’’ “It often happens 
when God has deprived man of one sense 


he increases the power of another. Lord 
Carbery was able to see that they were 
making straight for the black mass, and 
his excitement forced that one word fiom 
his lips. 

“The captain put the helm round and 
the vessel just skimmed past the southern- 
most rock of Lundy. We all had a most 
narrow escape and many lives were 
saved by Lord Carberv's warning.” — > 
Pathfinder. 


SEVENTY YEARS’ SERVICE 

We often speak to one who has complet- 
ed fifty years w r ith any business or institu- 
tion as having accomplished remarkable 
achievement; but, when one has to his 
credit seventy years of unbroken service in 
building up a great business, then our 
admiration is increased. 

On March 17th, 1926, Mr. Augustus C. 
Kessinger, completed seventy years service 
with the Rome Sentinel. In 1856 he began 
to learn the trade of printer with that 
paper. He is now president of the Com- 
pany and maintains an active interest in 
the business. 

On the Seventieth Anniversary of Mr. 
Kessinger’s connection with the company, 
the Sentinel celebrated with a special edi- 
tion. Several pages were filled with eu- 
logistic tributes from members of the Sen- 
tinel staff and other friends, and scores of 
congratulatory leaders w r ere reprinted 
from papers from all parts of the State. 

Mr. Kessinger is the honored President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Central 
New York Institution for the Deaf. He 
was one of the charter members and has 
had a continuous service on the Board 
since the Institution was organized in 1874 
a service of 52 years. — The Register. 


EVANGELIZING DEAF-MUTES, 
WOMAN PASTOR S MISSION 

Dallas, April 11. — The strangest mis- 
sion ever given to a mortal is that of the 
Rev. Mrs. Elsie Peters, her friends think. 

For the Rev. Mrs. Peters is carrying 
the divine gospel to deaf-mutes, though 
not herself a deaf-mute. Mrs. Peters 
believes she may have received from 
above aid and inspiration in learning the 
sign language and has used her know- 
ledge to bring the word of God to hun- 
dreds who can neither speak nor hear. 

The Rev. Mrs. Peters started the ful- 
fillment of her mission by translating into 
the sign language sermons delivered by 
other evangelists. 

Then she started to deliver in signs her 
own sermons. She can “speak” extemrpo- 
raneously with her hands. 

She now' is conducting a series of revi- 
val meetings for deaf-mutes here. 

The Rev. Mrs. Peters has heen in Min- 
isterial wmrk 10 years and is pastor of a 
church at Wichita Falls, Tex. Her sign 
sermons have made her the idol of deaf- 
mutes throughout the State, to whom par- 
ticipation in religious services formerly 
was closed. — The State Gazette. Trenton. 
A T . J. 


DEAF GIRL TELLS HEARING RADIO 
IN ARCTIC 

Pittsburg, Pa., March 27. — Broadcasts 
for reception above the Arctic Circle in- 
stituted by the Westinghouse Company at 
KDKA and its allied stations, WBZ, 
Snringfield, Mass. : KYW, Chicago, and 
KFKX, Hasting, Neb., have been heard 
over a wide area, according to letters re- 


ceived from listeners in the Tropics as 
well as those in the Far North. Actual 
returns from the extreme northern posts 
will not be available until next summer 
when the relief and supply ships return. 

A correspondent at Kinistino, Sask. r 
wrote about the Arctic program because 
a seventeen-year-old deaf and dumb girl 
heard music from KDKA. It was her 
first experience in hearing. He writes: 

“What made it doubly interesting was 
the fact that we had a deaf and dumb 
girl, seventeen years old, who heard your 
music, which was the first sound she had 
ever heard. She could tell when the an- 
nouncer was speaking or whether it was 
an orchestal or a vocal number. After 
trying about one-half hour she could hear 
with both ears. 

“We are overjoyed to think that there 
is a possibility of her hearing being re- 
stored. We shall continue the tests and 
hope that eventually she will hear perfect- 
ly. — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


KNOXVILLE HAS CLUB FOR ITS 
DEAF PEOPLE 

Some of the deaf people of Knoxville 
have organized a social club to be known 
as the Knoxville Silent Club. It was 
started through the efforts of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland Bowling, who is acting chair- 
man of the club until regular officers are 
elected. 

The club has twenty-three members, has- 
rented and furnished two rooms in the I. 
O. O. F. Building, on North Gay Street, 
opposite the Watauga Hotel. The club 
has provided reading matter in the form 
of books and magazines, and various table 
games for its members and such of their 
friends as visit the club. In one of the 
rooms is a small counter, at which candy, 
chewing-gum, peanuts, pastry, cakes and 
coffee may be purchased. The profits 
from the counter are used to help pay the 
expenses of the club. 

The members are trying to arrange to 
keep the club rooms open all day as well 
as during the evenings. Being across the- 
hall from the meeting place of Knoxville 
Division, N. F. S. D., the rooms provide 
a convenient place for the Fraters to 
“park” their wives and sweethearts and 
their other friends while they attend the 
meetings. A few tried this last Wednes- 
day, and it was a success. 

Last night Mr. Estell Wilhite had his 
miniature moving picture machine there 
to give a free show for the members of 
the club. — Silent Observer. 


FORTUNATELY THE SALEMAN 
WASN'T “DUMB” 

The “communication gap” between a 
deaf and dumb automobile prospect and 
a Chevrolet saleman was bridged re- 
cently by two unique pieces of merchan- 
dising literature which the Chevrolet 
Motor Company furnishes its represen- 
tatives. 

The saleman was A. L. Barthel, of 
the Jones- Whitaker Sales Company, Indi- 
anapolis. The prospect indicated bv signs 
that he was interested in a car but further 
negotiations wete blocked momentarily by 
Mr. Barthel’s ignorance of the sign lan- 
guage. 

The salesman, however, met the situa- 
tion by producing his copy of “A Ride 
in a Chevrolet,” the pictures and reading 
matter of which take the prospect through: 
a complete “home demonstration.” 
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After reading the book and noting the 
pictures, the deaf and dumb man signi- 
fied that he wanted a Chevrolet but that 
he did not have sufficient funds for an 
immediate purchase. Mr. Barthel then 
showed him a six per cent purchase cer- 
tificate. Under its provisions a pros- 
pective car buyer makes a small first 
payment and subsequent additional pay- 
ments, insured and drawing interest. 
These are continued until the principal 
and interest aggregate the sum of a down 
payment for delivery on the car — approxi- 
mately one-third the retail purchase price. 

The combination of “A Ride in a Chev- 
rolet’’ and the certificate completed the 
deal. Without a word having been spo- 
ken Mr. Barthel sold the unusual pros- 
pect a purchase certificate . — How To Sell 
Magazine. 


USE ENGLISH 

Down in Virginia and in Mississippi, 
over in Georgia, to the far south in Flor- 
ida, way out west in California, in Neb- 
raska, in Rochester, New York, and in 
many other progressive places, the 
■“watchword” seems to be “use English.” 
What does it all means? 

To an onlooker who has for many years 
been encouraging deaf boys and girls to 
■use English as a medium of communica- 
tion, it would seem that the light is -dawn- 
ing, and that many others are awakening 
to the thought, that if deaf children are to 
ever master the mother tongue, they must 
use it. 

To one who has preached this doctrine 
for many years, the outlook seems exceed- 
ingly bright. Many golden opportunities 
present themselves every day in every 
■school for the deaf for the use of English 
in ordinary conversation. Superintend- 
ents, teachers, instructors and house- 
mothers who meet and mingle constantly 
with our pupils should religiously use the 
English language at every opportunity. 

We know- how hard it is to get every- 
body to appreciate the value of express- 
ing their wants and wishes to deaf chil- 
dren in common every day English. Wc 
know, also, the difficulty deaf children 
meet when they try to speak or to spell 
even the simplest requests and thoughts. 
How, pray tell us, will these same hesitat- 
ing pupils ever stop hesitating, if we do 
not giv-e them a chance? Should we not 
require them to use English all the time? 
— The Utah Eagle. 


FORTY-THREE DEAF PERSONS 
EMPLOYED 

Now comes a request from a Cleveland 
firm asking for information about the sign 
language and finger spelling. The person 
who made the request wants to learn them. 
The reason is that the firm has forty-three 
deaf people employed and has no way of 
communication but by writing. 

Such information as we had was gladly 
sent. We hope some of the deaf people 
employed will take an interest in teaching 
some person connected with the business 
the sign language and finger spelling. If 
any can talk fairly well that fact should 
be made known and the speech should be 
used. Out of forty-three there ought to 
be a number who can speak well. 

The employer is Mr. Max Badstuber, 
of 7+12 Halle Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. He 
nppeares to be interested and the deaf 
should meet him much more than half 
wav. We hope also that in the neat 


future Mr. Badstuber can join Henry 
Ford in saying that the deaf are one 
hundred percent, in their work and at- 
tention to business and good behavior. 

It should be remembered that no busi- 
ness can keep an employee whose services 
are not profitable. The study and effort, 
therefore, of every person so employed 
should be to earn enough money for the 
business that it can pay his salary and 
have something left for the firm to do 
business on. 

If forty-three deaf persons about whom 
the inquiry is made could know how much 
interest we have at this end of the line 
they would surely make good. 

It is hoped some of the forty-three who 
subscribe for the Ohio Chronicle will 
read this article. If so we have another 
wish that they will show it to each of the 
deaf persons employed . — The Ohio Chron 
icle. 


MOVIE ACTORS WHO HAVE DEAF 
PARENTS 

We may look long and probably :n 
vain for a film star or even a satellite 
who is deaf, but there are some stars 
who are sons or daughters of deaf par- 
ents. Two of them, Sid Smith, of the 
Cameo Comedy, and Lon Channey, have 
been before the movie fans so long that 
they need no introduction. Sid Smith was 
born within the shadow of the Minnesota 
School for the deaf, so to speak, <and is 
the third son of Dr. J. L. Smith, who has 
been for nearly thirty-nine years head 
teacher of that school and editor of The 
Companion. Sid Smith loved sports, es- 
pecially those that appealed to the dare- 
devil. He was an excellent swimmer, as 
the bunch of deaf people who camped 
every summer for a dozen years or so 
at one of the beautiful lakes at Alex- 
andria, Minn., can testify. One of his 
daring feats was to dive into the lake 
from the roof of a boat-house. We have 
suspicion that this accounts for his ability 
vears after to dive from a high cliff be- 
fore the camera, into the sea. 

Lon Channey’s father was head barber 
at a shop in Colorado, but he now resides 
in Los Angeles or Hollywood with his 
wife in a handsome bungalow, the gift of 
their famous son. It has been said Lon 
Channey’s face is his fortune. He has 
the power of creating strong facial ex- 
pressions. One of the most successful film 
productions in which he has taken the 
leading part is that of the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. 

There is another film star who is win- 
ning laurels on the screen. It is Helen 
Menken, of New York. She is the daugh- 
ter of deaf parents. Her interesting life 
work was told in a recent number of the 
American Magazine. She is not quite 
twenty-three but has been on the stage 
about seventeen years having transferred 
her activities to the screen a short time 
ago . — North Dakota Banner. 


THE CHEFOO SCHOOL. 

A letter from the Chefoo School for the 
deaf written by the principal, Miss Anita 
E. Clark, has been sent to friends in the 
United States. The letter reviews the 
progress of the school since the opening 
of the present year, and the report con- 
tains many encouraging features. 

It is interesting to note at the beginning 
of the letter a remark upon a difficulty 
that is precisely the same as we have to 
contend with in our schools in the United 1 


States — pupils being delayed to help get 
in the fall crops. In the north it is the 
corn or wheat; in the south it is the cotton. 
In the part of China from which the Che- 
foo School draws its pupils the children 
are kept at home, according to the report, 
until the tall Kaffir corn, known as “gao 
liang,” had been cut, or the sweet potatoes 
harvested. 

Another resemblance between the Che- 
foo School and our American schools — . 
one that is gratifying to note — is its in- 
dustrial training as indicated in the fol- 
lowing; 

“In industrial work we have made a 
good beginning. Two girls and two bovs 
who were almost ready to leave school 
took a three months’ course at the Silk 
Culture School during the summer. Thru 
the kindness of the Silk Commission they 
received free tuition and board. One of 
our boys now has work at an out station 
of the Silk Commission. To sewing, knit- 
ting, basket weaving, and carpentry, we 
have added weaving belts and bands, such 
as are commonly used by Chinese men 
and boys as suspenders, or to bind their 
trousers in around their ankles. Our aim 
is to give each child training which will 
make him a useful member of his family, 
and a trade which can be carried on at 
home.” • 

Speaking of the funds that were collect- 
ed for the Chefoo School in the United 
States last spring (to which, by the way, 
our C. E. Societies made a good contribu- 
tion) Miss Carter says: 

The schools of Peking, Moukden, and 
Hangchow write of progress, tho it is slow 
because of financial difficulties. An ap- 
peal for funds to assist the young deaf 
man who is in charge of the Hanevhow 
School was published in the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal of New York by the Editor who is 
himself deaf. The appeal brought a gen- 
erous response from the adult deaf and we 
had the pleasure of forwarding the draft 
to Hangchow. The letters and reports 
which must be written in order to keep 
special donors interested in giving to this 
work takes time and thought. For that 
reason we are asking, thru the Mission, 
for aid in securing another trained foreign 
worker who can assist in training native 
teachers and relieve us for an occasional 
visit to other centers of work.” — Messen- 
ger. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT ' 

The able article which appeared in the 
Annals on industrial training by Superin- 
tendent McManaway of the Virginia 
school deserves a most careful considera- 
tion. 

I suppose there is not a Superintendent 
of any School for the Deaf that will not 
agree with what he says. Better trained 
as the Knoxville Silent Club to be known 
much larger salaries to secure them and 
the giving of their whole tirr/e to the train- 
ing are all much desired. But to get the 
money with which to pay these salaries, 
to secure these trained teachers, that is 
the real question. 

“If to do were as easy as to know what 
to do, poor men’s hovels would become 
rich men’s palaces.” 

Yet to accomplish this feat ought not 
to be difficult within itself. 

If an industrial department is being 
conducted on ten thousand dollars per 
year at one-third efficiency, it ought not 
to be a difficult matter to persuade the 
pslaturc to appropriate twenty thousand 
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dollars to conduct it at one hundred per- 
cent efficiency. 

If that were the only problem the legis- 
lature had to consider the money would 
be quickly granted and with pleasure. 
But the legislature has a thousand similar 
requests and all apparently with equal 
merit. Therefore their ten thousand dol- 
lar problem becomes a ten million dollai 
problem. And under the circumstances 
all the legislature can do :s to distribute 
the money it has as best it can, hoping 
and praying that some other way may be 
found to administer each of the important 
functions of government without the in- 
crease required. 

As to the advisability of employing for- 
mer pupils we think it depends wholly up- 
on the qualifications, interest and industry 
of the individual. Many new people have 
been brought into the work and their 
services were found not to be worth a 
rap. Others were very superior and be- 
came a great part of the profession of 
educating the deaf. 

Some former pupils have been assigned 
to work who made miserable failures. 
Others became shining lights. 

We believe if the interested and intelli- 
gent Superintendent wye given sufficient 
money to operate the industrial depart- 
ments as he knows best the personnel of 
the teachers and the results of their work 
would take care of themselves. 

The profession is under obligations to 
Superintendent McManawav for bringing 
this whole matter to our attention in a 
forceful and specific way. His article 
made us think and think hard. It also 
made us afraid that we have not gone 
to the front in defense of the industrial 
department, with that earnestness, under- 
standing and sincerity of purpose, which 
we should have done. But there is such 
a thing as a stone wall and no one likes 
to butt his head against it for naught. — 
Ohio Chronicle. 


“KLAROX HITS THE SPOT” 

The sure-shot Remover, safe Cleaner 
and ideal Bleacher, composed of pure 
ingredients, compounded with the 
utmost care, used in the manufacture 
as follows: Potassium Bin-Oxalate, 
Salts of Lemon, Glyercine, Gum and 
Water. N on-burnable or non-explo- 
sive, odorless and harmless to fabric 
or skin. KLAROX in tube form 
handy to carry in shoppnig bag or 
auto-kit. Price 25 cents. From your 
druggist or by mail. 

CLAR-BOX COMPANY 
Distributors 
Troy, New York. 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $1.50. 

Address : 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 




An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLAND 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

Cfce British Deaf times, 


26, Victoria Park Road E,, Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


I own, carry and offer the 
following excellent stocks: 

Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 1% 
pfd. 

New York Title Sc Mortgage Co. 
com. 

International Match Corp. pfd. 

Nash Motors Co. common. 

McCall Corporation common. 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. pfd. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. 
6% Debentures. 

Swedish-American Investment 
Co. pfd. 

Southern California Edison Co. 
6% pfd. 

Fidelity Trust Co. common. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 7%pfd. 

Ask for particulars and prices. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th St., 

New York City. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Hicginson Sc Co. 


$150.00 

for an Engagement Ring 

$25.00 

for a Wedding Ring 

$ 1.00 

for plated safety-pins for 
the baby 

This is the way in which 
many young folks start in 
life. It is contrary to the 
rules of economy. 

May I show you how you 
can protect the family and 
yourself in old age? Take 
advantage now by securing , 
one of the best policy con- 
tracts at no extra cost for 
deaf - mutism. No charge 
for physical examination. 

Write or see me for rates, 
etc. 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Eastern Special Agent 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

200 West 111th Street, 

New York. 






Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’* Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


tf rite for our Neav Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 

Sorfccer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






THE STAJO STUDIO 


HE undersigned announces that he has opened a shop 
where attractive and useful articles are for sale. Patrons 
who are in search of something out of the ordinary — 
from an artistic point of view — are invited to write and 
tell him their wants. 

The following list will give an idea of the line carried or made 
to order: 


Trianon Shelf 
Candlesticks 
Dutch Colonial Shelf 
Egg Timer 

Desk and Stool for Children 
Tally Cards 


Greeting Cards 
Tooth Brush Rack 
Bobbettes 
Bud Vase 
Kitchen File Box 
Bread Plate and Knife 


Fruit Bowl, etc 

JOHN M. STAUFFER, 

424 West Broad St., Hazelton, Pa. 




The Silent Worker Subscription Offer i 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . $ .50 $2.00 $ 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) .50 2.00 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 2.00 2.00 

The American Boy 2.00 2.00 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 1-00 2.00 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) .50 2.00 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) .50 2.00 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) .75 2.00 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 1.00 2.00 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) .50 2.00 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) .50 2.00 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) .50 2.00 

The Register (Rome, New York) .50 2.00 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .75 2.00 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 1.00 2.00 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 1.00 2.00 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) 3.00 2.00 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) .50 2.00 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 1.00 2.00 

We And Our Government 1.50 2.00 

We And Our History 1.80 2.00 

We And Our Work 2.15 2.00 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 1.20 2.00 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 1.00 2.00 

Yearly Dues National Association of die Deaf 50 2.00 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 10.00 2.00 1 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 
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The World Is Waiting For You 



HE world is waiting for you, young man, 
If your purpose is strong and true; 

If out of your treasures of mind and 
heart, 


You can bring things old and new, 

If you know the truth that makes men free, 
And with skill can bring it to view, 


The world is waiting for you, young man, 


The world is waiting for you. 


There are treasures of mountain and treasures of 
sea, 

And harvest of valley and plain, 

That Industry, Knowledge and Skill can secure, 
While Ignorance wishes in vain. 

To scatter the lightning and harness the storm, 

Is a power that is wielded by few ; 

If you have the nerve and the skill, young man, 

The world is waiting for you. 


Of the idle and brainless the world has enough — 
Who eat what they never have earned ; 

Who hate the pure stream from the fountian of 
truth, 

And Wisdom and Knowledge have spurned. 

But Patience and Purpose which know no defeat. 
And Genius like gems bright and true. 

Will bless all mankind with their love, life and 
light,— 

The world is waiting for you. 


Then awake, O young man, from the stupor of 
doubt 

And prepare for the battle of life ; 

Be the fire of the forge, or be anvil or sledge, — 

But win, or go down in the strife! 

Can you stand though the world into ruin should 
rock? 

Can you conquer with many or few? 

Then the world is waiting for you, young man, 

The world is waiting for you ! 


Prof. S. S. Calkin* 


